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SOPHIA; or, THE WOMAN. 


S*OPHIA muſt be a woman as Emilius is a 
man; that is, ſhe muſt be endowed with e- 


ess the 
ſex, woman is man; ſhe has the fame organs, 
wants, and faculties ; the machine is conſtructed 


perhaps it is one of the wonders of nature, to 


Y ing the intent of nature, 
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have been able to form two ſuch ſimilar beings 
with ſuch different conſtitutions. 
Theſe relations and differences muſt influence 
the moral order; this confequence is obvious, 
eable to experienee, and ſhews the idleneſs 
the difpute concerning the preference or e- 
quality of the ſexes: as it cach of them purſu- 
to its parti- 
_ cular were not more perfect on that 
account, than if it bore a greater reſemblance to- 
the other ſex. In that which they have in com- 


reſemble each other more in mind than in their 
countenance; and perfection is not fuſceptible 
of magis and minus. 

In the union of the two ſexes, each concurs 
rn manner, to the 
common object. From this diverſity ariſes the 
RRR 


This principle being laid down, it follows,.. 
that woman is framed for the | 
and pleaſure of man; if the latter muſt alſo be a- 
greeable to the woman, it is only by an indirect- 

_ conſequence : his merit eonſiſts 1 — | 
he pleaſes her only, becauſe he is : 
ſtrength. This is not the law of love, 1 grant 
you; but it is that of nature, antecedent to love 


_ If woman is framed to pleaſe, and to live in 
- os ſub- - 
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Apes Br wal render herſelf agreeable to 
man, inſtead of ing his wrath : her vio- 
Fence conſiſts in her charms ; by theſe ſhe muſt 
power. The fureſt 
to rouſe this power, is to render it neceſſa- 
refiſtance. Self-love then unites with de- 
fire, and one triumphs by a victory obtained by 
the affiſtance of the other. Henee ariſe the arts 
the confidence of one fex, 
and the timidity of the other ; in ſhort, the mo- 
diſh bluſh with which nature arms the weak to 
_ enflave the ſtrong. 

Who can imagine that nature has indifferent- 
the fame advances to beth fexes, 


ry 


two ſexes, is it natural they ſhould have both 
the fame aſſurance? With fo 

ty in what is beſtowed om exch, if the . 
neſs of the one had not ſubjected it to that mo- 


deration which nature e 
it not obvious that this would ſoon be x 


our conſtitutions are almoſt worn out, ſhould 
there happen to be any ſuch unfortunate climate, 
where this cuſtom had been philoſophically in- 
troduced, eſpecially in hot countries where there 
WE ave women horn then men, the Tiger woude 
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noe popu Born guy Abou uv 25 gu- 
, ; „ but from an invariable law of nature, 

which by inveſting the female with a greater fa- 


up even the lighteſt 
aſhamed to be robuſt ; and for 
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ted in town; but if in the fields, or in any by - 


place, then the man alone was puniſhed ; for, 
ſays the law, the damſel cried, and there was nzne | 
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been 


3 and in order to 
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to ſuckle her children 


every thing ince 


of it 
of her ſex 


charge th duties attending it, ſhe muſt have a 
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part of 1 
icular government relative to that ſtate. 


her pregnancy, a great deal of tender- 


. in her lying in ſhe 
ſhe muſt lead an eaſy, ſedentary life; to bring 
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ſweetneſs. 


requires ſilence and reſt 
them up, ſhe muſt be 
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_ * Were it otherviie, the ſpecies would de en- 
tint : to preſerve it from periſbing, it is requiſke, all t hi 

coulidered, that every woman World have nearly hoes 
| dren; for out of the whole vumber that are horn, about one 
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13 EMILIUS; , Bock V. 
ftarting, yet he gave but a bad ſolution to that 
at preſent of the pretended community of wo- 
men, with which he has been fo often 
ed, and which ſhews, that they who bring this 
charge againſt him, never his works: 1 


mean that civil promiſcuouſneſs, by which the 
two ſexes are conſtantly confounded in the fame 


as if the lore of our neighbours 
of that which we owe the 


their education ſhould be different. In purſu- 
ance of the dictates of nature, they ought to act 
in concert, but not to be empl i the ſame 
operations; their labour may be directed to the 
r 
and of courſe ſhould be under the direction of 
different taſtes. After we had endeavoured ta 


form the natural man, that our work may not 
155 remain 


A TxEAT1SE of Education. 19 
remain imperfect, let us fee in what manner the 
woman, ſuitable to this man, is to be formed. 

If you are deſirous of being al under a 
proper gui » be fure to follow the indica- 
tions of nature. Whatever di the ſex, 
ought to be reſpected as her eſtabliſhment. 1 
hear you continually faying, The women have 
— — — 2 4 


1 
complain that we bring them up to be vain and 
coquettith, that we continually amuſe them with 
childiſh toys, the more eaſily to maſter their 
minds; in thort, they blame us for the imper- 
fections of which we accuſe them. But how 
fooliſh the charge! and how long is it fince men 
have concerned theniſelves about female educa- 
tion? Who debars their mothers from 
them up in what manner they pleaſe ? You will 
fay, they have no colleges: a great misfortune 
indeed. Would to God there were none for 
boys; they would be educated in a more judici- 
ous and more virtuous manner. Are 
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if we are when are handſome, if 
we are ſeduced by their airs, if we are 
attracted and flattered by thoſe w ing arts 
they have learned of you, if we like to fee them 
richer decorated, if we allow them to whet thoſe 
weapons by which they ſubdue our deluded fex! 
them up as men; the latter will conſent to it 
with all their hearts! 'The more the fair fex en- 
deavour to reſemble ours, the leſs power and in- 
fluence they would have over us; and then it is 
that we thall be really maſters. 
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men, 
ſure yourſelves, it will be much better both for 
them and for us. 

_—_—_ 5 
ought to be educated in ute ignorance, | 
confined to the interior of a fami- 
ly? Shall man make a fervant of his help-mate, 
and deprive himfclf in-her company of the great- 
eſt endearment of ſociety ? The better to keep 
her under ſubjection, ſhall he debar her from all 
ſenſation and knowledge? Shall he make a mere 
machine of her! No, ſurely; this was never the 
intent of nature, who endowed the ſex with fo 


ought not to learn a great many things, but 
ly ſuch as it is proper for them to know. 
Whether I conſider the r deſtination 
of the ſex, with their inclinations and duties, all 
concur in pointing out that form of education 
which ſuits them beſt. Man and woman are 
formed for one another, but their mutual de- 
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24 EMILIUS; os, Bock V. 
real men, and deſire to pleaſe them, pitch upon 
ſuch means as are e to their deſign. 
Woman is by nature a but her co- 
ny oC 
to her ditferent views: let us theſe 
by ature, and then ſhe will have the education 
fuitadle to her ſex. 
Girls, Sat inn dal as. omtud of 
dreſs: not content with being pretty, they would 
be thought fo: by their airs we perceive, that 
this is already an object of their attention; and 
— 2 — — 
they are governed by what is faid concerning 
their perton and behaviour. But no fuch con- 
ſideration has any influence on boys. Provided 
they can have their pleaſure, and be indepen- 
dent, they give them(elves but very little trouble 
about what the world may think of their con- 
duct. It requires time, and a f deal of 
trouble, to ſubject them tothe fame law, as that 
by which the girls are entirely directed | 
From whatever the women receive 
this firſt leſſon, it is a very good one. Since the 
body is born, in fome meaſure before the mind, 
it requires the firſt culture; the above order is 
common to both ſexes, but the object is differ - 
ent; in one, this object is the improving its 
; in the other, its charms. Not that 
theſe ought to be excluſive qualities in each ſex, 
but only the order is inverted: women muſt 
have » fulfcicnt power t8 all their ac- 


tions with a graceſul air ; men muſt have ſuſh- 
cent dexterity to do theirs with eaſe. 

From the too great delicacy of women, that 
4433 22 
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have carried a muſket, and be expert at the 
Pruſſian diſcipline ; but I find, that in this part 
the Greek education was extremely judicious. 
The young girls appeared often in public, not 
intermixed with the boys, but aſſembled by 
themſelves. There was ſcarce a feaſt, a ſacri- 


or any public ceremony, in which the 
daughters of the principal citizens were not ſeen 
to walk in bands, crowncd with garlands, chant- 
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ing of hymns, dancing inchoruſſes, with baſkets, 
vaſes, and other offerings, 2 
Greeks were —— with a | 


that indecency in their gymnaſtic ex- 
ercifes. Whatever might be the impreſhon 
which this cuſtom made in the hearts of men, 
it was highly commendable to confirm the bo- 
dily health of yang go by fuch exerciſes as 
were moderate and > to excite and 
form their taſte, by a conſtant defire of pleaſing 
ners. 
As ſoon as theſe young maidens were mar- 
ried, they ceaſed to appear in public : they ſhut 
themſelves up, and confined-their whole care to 
domeſtie cxconomy. Such is the form of li- 
ving, which nature, as well as reaſon, preſcribes 
to the fair ſex ; and from thoſe mothers came a 
hardy offopring, the ſoundeft, and the beſt made 
men in the world. And, notwithſtanding the 
difrepute of ſome iſlands; it is impoſſible to pro- 
duce an inftance of any nation upon earth, not 
even excepting the Romans, where the women 
were more modeſt and more agreeable, by a 
bappy union of virtue and beauty, than in an- 
cient Greece. 

It is well known, that the eaſy dreſs of both 
ſexes contributed greatly to thoſe beautiful pro- 

ions which we ſtill admire m their ſtatues, 
and which ſerve as a model to the artifts, when 
; nature has degenerated in ber real productions. 
They had none of thoſe Gothic fetters, none of 
thoſe numerous ligatures, which check the cir- 
_ ulation, and confine the different limbs. Their 


ITIaEATISE of Eorcarioxv. 27 
women were ſtrangers to the uſe of thoſe ſtays 


and bodices, by which ours rather counterfeit, 
than expreſs their true ſhape. In England, 
where this abuſe has been carried to a very great 


exceſs, I wonder it has not cauſed the ſpeoies 

to degenerate z beſides, I take upon me to af - 
firm, that the pleaſure propoſed ye age oy 
that practice, is founded in a vicious taſte. It 
is not at all agreeable to ſee a woman cut in 
two like a waſp; it offends the eye, and gives 
pain to the imagination. A fine ſhape, like e- 
very thing elſe, has its and mea- 
ſure, beyond which it is certainly a blemiſh; a 
defect of this kind would be very difagreeable 
in a naked object; and why then thould it be 
_ reckoned a beauty, when under a garment? | 


WV and, in that reſpett, 
Len, theſe ſorts d blemiſhes are Hog rr 
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32 EMILIUS; , Bock v. 
great O's and little o's, O's of every ſhape, but 
alwavs drawn the wrong — 4 One day how- 

y in this uſeful 


ever that ſhe was extreme! 
employ, ſhe happened unfortunatelytolee herſelf 
that the conſtraint of 


in the glaſs; and 
this attitude did not at all become her, like a 
tecond Minerva, the threw away her pen, and 
would write no more O's. Her brother was no 
more fond of writing than herfelf; but what 
gave him the moſt diſguſt, was the reſtraint, 
and not the difagreeableneſs of the attitude. Yet 
another method was found out to bring the girl 
back to her writing: the little creature was ſo 
vain and delicate, that ſhe would not fuffer her 
tiiters to make uſe of her linen; for this reaſon 
it had been marked; but now they would mark 
her thifts no longer : the was therefore reduced 
ro the SITY 20 Ig an SU te 
conſt quence is obvious. 


ncys 
and from which it is moſt difficult — 
to recover. They ought to be vigilent and la- 
borious; but this is not all: they ſhould be in- 
ured betimes to bear the abridgment of their 
lüberty. This misfortune, if it be one in regard 
to them, is inſeparable from their ſtate ; and-if 

they ever it, it 1s only to them- 
_ ſelves to ſeverer hardſhips. They will beflaves 


during their whole lives to a continual and moit 
rigid reſtraint, namely, that of decency and 
| good manners : they ſhould be therefore accu- 
„ 


thing. But to judge 
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| Uſe all the art you can to prevent young girls 
from g tired of their work, or from being 
palkonately fond of their amuſements as It 
nerally happens in the common method of 
cation, where, as Fenelon expreſſes it, the diſ- 
guſt lies all on one fide, and pleaſure on the o- 
ther. The firſt of theſe inconveniences cannot 
happen, if the preceding rules be obſerved, ex- 
cept thould conceive a diflike to thoſe with 
whom they live and converſe. A girl that loves 
her mother or her aunt, will work with them 
all day, without being tired; the chat alone 
makes amends for the article of reſtraint. But 
if ſhe has taken a diſguſt at her governante, ſte 
will be diſpleaſed with whatever ſhe does under 
her eye. Thoſe who are not better ſatisfied to 
be with their own mothers, than with any body 
elſe upon earth, ſcarce ever turn out good for any 
of their real ſentiments, it- 
a nee a bch tir pin 20x 


24 EMILIUS; , Bock v. 
to rely on what ſay; for they are full of 
porn cw | 
guiſe themſelves betimes. Neither ſhould we 
lay any injunctions on them to love their mo- 
_ thers; affection never flows from duty, and 
therefore it is of no uſe, on this occaſion, to 
have recourſe to conſtraint. But inclination, 
tenderneſs, and even habit alone, will make a 
girl fond of her mother, if the latter has done 
nothing to incur her averſion. Even the very 
_ reſtraint in which ſhe is kept, if properly direct - 
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called away in the very middle of their play, 


and to return to their work without the leaſt . 
murmur or regret. Habit alone is ſufficient alſo 
for this, becauſe it only ſeconds the operations 
of nature. 

From this habitual conſtraint ariſes a doci- 
lity which women ſtand in need of all their 


opinions of men, and they are 
to render themſelves indepen- 
dent of —— The firit and moſt im- 


portant qualification of a woman is good tem- 
per: formed to obey fo imperfect a being as 


arms by which our fex is to be ſubdued. Wo- 
men were not endowed by heaven with thoſe 
ſoft perſuaſive arts to ſhew themſelves humour - 
ſome and peeviſh; — 4 
delicate a mould, to behave like tyrants; 
— — TT ns oy 
out torrents of abuſe; their countenance was 
not embelliſhed with ſuch ſweet features, to 
disfigure them by paſſion. When they fret and 
vex, they forget themſelves; they have often- 
times reaſon to complain, but never to grum- 
ble. Every one ought to act up to their own 
ſex ; too mild a huſband might render a wife 
| im- 
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impertinent; but unleſs a man be a very mon- 
ſter indeed, the mildneſs and good temper of a 
wife will ſooner or later bring him back to him- 
ſelf, and triumph over his anger. 

Let daughters be ſubmiſſive, but let not mo- 


fair ſex; and as I am in my own mind convin- 
ced, thar all natural inclinations are in them- 
ſelves upright and TI would be for cultiva- 
ting them as well as the reſt : we muſt only take 
care to prevent their being abuſed. 

For the truth of this remark, I refer to every 
fincere obſerver. I am not for examining the 
women themſelves, in regard to this article; 
th reſtraint of our intirurions may oblige rhem 


in compariſon to the former, I ſhall zcknowledee 
m May I be permitted 


yſelf to be in the wrong. 


N 
childiſh 


Ir is uſual to forbid children to aſk any thing 
at table; for we imagine that the beſt education 


is that which xs molt encumbered with uſcleſs 
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: as if a bit of this or that were not ſoon 
refuſed or *, without killing a poor 
child, by tantalizing bis appetite. Every 
muſt have heard of the artiſice of a little boy, 
ſubject to this law, who, having been forgot at 
table, t himſelf of the expedient ot aſæ - 
ing falt, &c. I do not pretend to fay that he 

might be found fault with for calling directly for 
ſalt, reer the omiſſion was 
fo cruel, that had he even infringed the law, 
and told them without ceremony that he was 
hungry, 1 do not believe he would have been 
puni ihed. * — I ſhall mention the artifice uſed 
in my preſence, by a little girl of fix years old, 
in a caſe of 2 greater difficulty; for, be- 
ſides that there was a > trick injunction for her to 
aſk for nothing either directly or indirectly, her 
diſobedience would have admitted of no excuſe, 
fince tlc had eaten of every dith but one, which 
was her favourite, and they had forgot to give 
her any of it. 

Now, the way ſhe took to repair the injury 
done by this ſorgetfulneſs, without incyrring the 
crime of diſobedience, was to put out her fin- 
ger, and to point to every plate, faying with a 
loud voice, I have eaten of this, I have eaten of 
that : but ſhe ſo viſibly affected to paſs over that 
of which ſhe had not taſted, without ſpeaking a 
word, that ſomebody taking notice of it, aſked 

| her, whether ſhe had eat any of that! O na, an- 
ſwered the little — very ſoftly, and 9 


A child importunate, when he finds his accent in 
it; but he will never aſk tu ice for the fame thing, it the firſt 
auſuer be always — 
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the wicked ſometimes make uſe of them to our 
poſſible to make a figure by dreſs, but it 
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ion is deſigned only to conceal their blemiſhes; 
that to ſhine with its own luſtre, is the real 
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ornament, and try how the would look: in that 
caſe you may praiſe her figure, if there be room 
for it. I ſhould never commend her fo much 


of ornaments, but none that require a magnifi- 
cent dreſs. Expenſive apparel] may diſtinguiſh 
your fortune, but cannot embellith your perſon 
it is the effect of pride, and entirely founded in 
prejudice. Real conquetry is ſometimes curi- 
ous and nice, but never ſumptuous: Juno would 
affect to dreſs finer than Venus. Since you can- 
not make her handſome, you have made her rich, 
faid Apelles to a bad painter, who had drawn a 
picture of Helana moſt ſplendidly dreſſed. And 
indeed I have obſerved, that the moſt ordinary 
women generally wear the richeſt attire: but 
there cannot be a more ridiculous vanity. Let a 
young damſel, that has a right taſte for dreſs, 
without regard to faſhions, be provided with ri 
bands, gauze, muſlins, and artificial flowers *; 
though ſhe has no diamonds or Bruſſels lace, ſhe 


The women who have ſo fair a ſkin, as not to ſtand in 
need of lace, would greatly mortify the others of the darker 
hae, if they wore none. It is generally the ordinary women 
ha introduce the faſhions, to which thoſe who are handſome 
are fo fuolith as to ſubmit. 
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will deck herſelf in a much more agreeable man · 
ner than if ſhe were loaded with jewels. 

Since is ing is al 
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diſpatched the important buſineſs in half an hour: 
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geneous mixture. 'The only real advantage found- 
ed in the thing itſelf, is the pretence of difplay- 
ing their abilities a little more 2 when they 
are dreſſed; but this advantage is not fo conſi- 


— —_— 
ments of their ſex, let them be modeſt, let them 
know how to look after a family, and to buſy 
themſelves in domeſtic concerns, then the toi- 
lette will drop of itſelf, and of courſe their taſte 
in dreſs will be much more 
The firſt __—_ __ 
upon quitting ſtate of infancy, is, that 
rr 
have are perſonal. Beauty is a 
webe they canmor beſtow on Gerdes: 
coquetry is an which requires 
— * 4 but they may ſtrive to give 
turn to their geſture, to expreſs 
— in a ſoft tone. of voice, to compoſe 
their countenance, to trip lightly, to throw 
themſelves into graceful attitudes, and to chuſe 
every advantage to ſet off their The 
vie detmes mats nets, 68 ns the 
arms unfold themſelves more eaſily; the tread 
grows firmer; and whatever decorations they 


may uſe, they are convinced there is an art in 


attracting admiration. From thenceforward they 
have ſomething more to think of, than being 
1 needle: new talents 


preſent 
W 
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Werd learning young girls to Gag, or to drr, 
or any of the agreeable arts. This is very plea- 
fant indeed! and who then would learn them ? 
are thoſe accompli only for boys? are 
they moiſt proper to adorn the female fex, or 
ours? You will ſay they are proper for neither. 
To beg profane ſongs is a erime; dancing is an 
invention of 3 2 young woman ought to 
have no other way of employing her time, bur 
in needle-work and prayer. Strange employ- 
ment for a child only ten years old! for my 
part, I am very much afraid, that all thoſe lit- 
tle ſaints who are obliged to paſs their infancy 
in prayer, will ſpend their youth in a different 
manner, and when they come to be married, 
will indemnify themſelves in the beſt manner 
' they can, for the time they imagine themſelves 
to have loft when they were maidens. I am of 
opinion there cught io be ſome regard paid to 
the age as well as the fex; that a young 
ought not to hve like her grandmother, that ſhe 
ought to be lively and cheerful, to play about, 
on. — 2 —— wes 
to taſte all the innocent pleaſures of her ſlage of 
life; the time will focn, too ſoon, come, for her 
A antberteraonenaDanad 
tenance. 

But is een neceſſity for this change? 
does it not in all probability proceed from our 
prejudices.? by ſubjecting modeſt women to 
none but diſmal obſervances, the marriage · ſtate 
has been ſtripped of every ching that could ren- 
der it agreeable to defies. Are we then to 
be ſurpriſed, if, obſerving ſo great a taciturnity 
at home, they are driven abroad ; or, if thoſe 
D 2 — 


the huſtonds ze 
F am told, it ought 
part, TEA 


is happineſs, and hinder him, aſter he had 

exhauſted himfelf with ſtudy, from | 
ing atreed in TT Whoever 
Vera 


s bappily 


united, where every one 
con- 
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contributes his ſhare to the common amuſement; 


precept, and young peo- 


ith what was intended 


the ſame method agreeable to every genius? L 
can never be made to believe, that the fame at- 


geſtures, and dances, are proper for a young 
lively brunet, as for a fair beauty with large lan- 


77 


ft 
i 
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Den determine; I ſhould 
ſes; that they were at full liberty to learn what 


they have fo an inclination to; and that 

a number of laced dancing-maſters were 
_—__ - I can hard- 
ly believe, but the converſation of thoſe fellows 


muſt be more pernicious to young girls, than 
their leſſons can be of uſe: and that, from the 
ſtrangeneſs of their jargon, from their tone of 
voice, and ridiculous airs, their female ſcholars 
imbibe that turn for trifles, ſo important to their 
young miſſes will foon learn to make their ſole 
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and the progreſs of the human underſtanding. 
 Elocution holds the firit rank in the art of plea- 
this alone can we enhance thoſe charms, 


to which the ſenſes are already accuſtomed. 
This is the fpirit which not only quickens, but 


in ſome meaſure renews the body: by the fuc- 


„it is irls fo ſoon acquire a pret- 
ty manner of prattling, that they lay a due em- 
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of ſeeing and ſpeaking have the ſame activity, 
and for the fame reaſon. Man fays what he 
knows, woman what the pleafes; the one, in 
order to ſpeak, ſtands in need of knowledge, the 
other of taſte; the principal object of the one 
me wo devie ads, of the other the agreeable. 
Their difcourſe ſhould have no common forms 
but thoſe of truth. 

We ought not therefore to reſtrain the prat- 
tling of young girls, like that of boys, by this 
harſh interrogation, Of what uſe is that ? but 
by the following, which is not at all eaſier to 
anſwer, What ect will that produce ? At this 
early period of life, when they are as yet inca- 
pable of diſcerning good from evil, and there- 
tore are no judges of any perfon's conduct, they 
ought to lay it down as an invariable rule, ne- 
ver to fay any thing. difagreeable to thoſe they 
converſe with; and what renders this rule more 
ditficult to prackiſe, i is its being always ſubordiĩ · 
nate to the former, 223 
truth. 

Lam ſenſible of a great many other diſſicul - 
ties, but they belong to a riper age. For the 
prefent, voung girls can have no other obſtacle 
in telling the truth, but that of being ſometimes 
rude, and this is a quality to which have 
> natural repugnance ; education reaches = 
avoid it. In regard to human intereouſe, I ob- 
ſerve in general that politeneſs in men is 
officious, in women more affectionate. 
difference is not owing to education, it is found- 
ed in nature. The man. ſeems to take more pains 
to ſerve you, the woman to give you pleaſure. 
From 3 it follows, that let * 
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of the women be what it will, their politeneſs is 
more ſincere than ours, as it only extends their 
natural inſtint; but when a man pretends to 

my intereſt to his own, whatever colour 

may give to this declaration, | am ſure it is 
a falfity. There is no great difficulty, therefore, 
for women to be polite, nor of courſe for girls 
to learn that behaviour. The firſt leſſon pro- 
ceeds from nature; this is improved by art, 
which determines according to our cuſtoms, in 
what form it ought to diſplay itſelf. With re- 
gard to their politeneſs among themſelves, it is 
quite a different thing. In their behaviour there 
is ſuch an air of and ſuch indiffer- 
ence in their grimaces, that they take a very 
little trouble to conceal the reſtraint they give to 
one another; they feem to be fincere in their 
deception, by ſcarce endeavouring to diiguiſe it. 
Yet there are ſome young women that have a 
real friendſhip for each other. At their time of 
life, cheerfulneſs ſupplies the place of good na- 
ture; being content in their own mind, 
they are content with all the world. It is very 
certain that they kiſs one another more heartily, 
and exchange careſſes with a much better grace, 


If boys are not allowed to aſk * 
ſtions, much leſs ought that to be permitted 


vo EMILIUS; , Book V. 
cealed from their knowledge, the reſolving their 
queſtions is a matter of much greater conſe- 
quence. But without permitting 

terrogate, I ſhould be glad they were queſtioned 
a good deal themſelves, and that care were ta- 
ken to make them prattle and talk with freedom 
and eaſe, in order to give them a quickneſs of 
repartee, and to fet their 


and their tongue at full liberty, while it can be 


effected without danger. Theſe converfations, 
enlivened with mirth and gaiety, but —_—__ 
at the ſame time with art, and under 
rection, would be a moſt deli 


to girls at this period of life, and might i imprint 
in their innocent minds the firſt, and 
the moſt uſeful inſtructions of morality they will 
ever be ſo fortunate as to receive: by the atirac- 


and what conititutes the glory and happineſs of 
a virtuous woman. 

If boys are incapable of forming a true idea 
of religion, by a much ſtronger reaſon, that idea 
is above the comprehenſion of young girls; and 
ior this very reafon I ſhould talk to the latter 
much fooner upon this ſubject. For were we 
to wait till they were capable of ing into a 
methodical difcuſhon of theſe profound queſti · 
ne ad apc har ge eto ect vt 
mark. The reafon of women is a 


culty which renders them very dexterous at fad. 


ing out the means of arriving at a known end, 
but does not enable them to diſcover the end it - 
felf. The ſocial relations of the ſexes is admi- 


rable. From this ſociety there reſults a moral 


— 


them to in- 


ghtful 1— 


tion of pleaſute and vanity, they will learn, to 
what qualities men really annex their eſterm, 
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Since a woman's conduct is ſubject to public 
22 for this very reaſon her belief depends 
- Every girl ought to follow the 

A mother; and every married wo- 
man that of her huſband. Were this to be a falſe 
perſuaſion, yet the ſubjection in which the mo- 
ther and daughter are held, by the order of na · 


„ eee 
fathers and huſbands, like that of the church. 
The women have no poſſibility of deriving 
the rule of their faith from their own inquiry, 
cannot confine its bounds to thoſe of evidence 
and reaſon, but ſuffer themſelves to be drawn 
away by a thoufand impulſes of a different na- 
ture, are always either beyond or on this 
ide the truth. Ever in extremes, they are ei- 
ther libertines or devotecs; they know not how 
| to 
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to unite piety and diſcretion. This evil has its 
fource, not only in the extravagance of their ſex, 
but in the ill authority of ours : im- 
morality is the cauſe of deſpifing this authority: 
repentance arms it with too much terror; and 
— 
fpected. 

Since the of females is to be regula- 
4 the buſineſs is not ſo much to 
acquaint them with the reaſons of our belief, as 
Mag + %, NN 6 te 

to give faith to obſcure ideas, is the ſource 
Erne 
leads to folly or incredulity. I know not whe- 
cher our catachiſms have a greater tendency to 
impiety, than to enthuſiaſm; but I am very well 
ſatisfied, they are neceffarily productive of one or 
the other. 

In the firſt place, when you initiate young 
| into religion, do not repreſent it as an ob- 

je of gloom and reſtraint, nor as a taſk or du- 
_ ty; of courſe never let them learn any thing by 
heart that has a tendency that way, not even 
their prayers. Be content with faying yours in 
their preſence, yet without obliging them to 
pin with you. Let them be ſhort, 
to Chriſt's inſtructions. Let them always be u 
_ tered with due reverence; remember that when 
you aſk the Supreme Being to attend to your 
prayers it becomes 'you to attend to what you 

— conſequence, that young 
girls ſhould learn their religion betimes as that 
they ſhould know it perfectly well, and even love 
6— add | 


by 
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"The firſt queſtion I obſerve in ours *, is this: 
Who created you, and brought you into the world ? 
The little girl, without the leaſt heſitation, an- 
fwers, Cod, though at the fame time ſhe believes 
it was her mother. The only thing ſhe perceives 
is, that ſhe is aſked a queſtion, of which ſhe ap- 


| about the matter. IS 
I ſhould be glad, if ſome perſon who knew 
Vor. III. E. ſome- 
» That of the French Proteſlants. 
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| Miſtreſs. Do you — che time when 
was 2 maid? 
Little Girl. No, Madam. 


— Why fo? you have a very good me- 


11 4 
 _ you have not been always li- 


ving 
L. Girl. No. | 
Miftr: Will you live for ever? 
L. Girl. Yes. 
Miftr. Are you young or old? 
L. Girl. I am young. 
MNiſtr. And your grandmamma, * 
or old? 
L. Girl. She is old. 
Nfigr. Has ſhe been young? 


L. Girl. 
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Z. Girl. Yes. | 
Miftr. And why is not ſhe fo ſtill ? 
L. Girl. Becauſe ſhe is grown old. 
Miftr. And will you grow old like ber? 
L. Girl. I cannot tell 
Where are the cloaths you wore laſt 
L. Girl. They have been taken to pieces. 
Kh as. ado 


L. Girl. Becauſe they were too little for me. 
Miftr. And how came they to be too little 
for you? 
n 
Miftr. Will any bigger 
L. Girl. * = , 
Miftr. And what becomes of grown girls 
I. Girl. They become women. = 
Miftr. And what becomes of the women ? 
L. Girl. They become mothers. 
Miftr. And what becomes of them after they 
are mothers? 
L. Girl. They grow old. ; 
Miftr. Will grow old 
L. Girl. Wis diets — 
Miftr. And what becomes of old people ? 
L. Girl. I cannot tell. 


 Miftr. Where is your grandpappa gone to? 
L. Girl. He is dead }. 


© Miftr. 


* Jf wherever I have put, I cannot tell, the lictle girl makes 
a different anſwer, you would diſtruſt what ſhe ſays, and obligs 
her to exphain it. 

+ The lie girl will fo, becauſe ſhe heard ic faid : but ic 
* r for 
this idea is not fo hmple, 9 


Bock V. 
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Miftr. And how came he to die? 
L. Girl. Becauſe he was old ? 
Mir. What then becomes of old people ? 


L. Girl. How fo! will my mamme dic too ? 
 Miftr. Every body muſt die. The women 
grow old as well as men: and old age is the road 
to death. 

L. Girl. What muſt I do to grow old a great 
while hence ? 

Miftr. Be good while you are young. 

E. Girl. Madam, I will always be good. 

Miftr. So much the better for you. But after 
all, do you to live for ever ? 

L. Girl. When I come to be old, very 


L. Girl. . 
we mult die. 
Miſtr. Then you muſt die once? 

IL. Girl. Ah! yes. 

Miftr. Who was living before you? 
L. Girl. My father and mother. 
Miftr. Who was living before them? 
L. Girl. Their father and mother. 


Mifr. 


children, as ſome imagine. In the little poem of Abel, there 
is an inſtance of the manner in which they ought to be made 
acquainted with it. E. | 
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Miftr. Who will live after 


ſenſible 


you are gone? 


Miftr. Who will live after they are gone? 


I. Girl. Theie children, Ce. 
Purſuing this track we ſhall find, 
Eos 


L. Girl. My children. 


11 
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name ; he erects himſelf, to the beſt of his 
power, in the place of God ; he ought to be 


your 

within the narrow circle of the doctrine of mo- 
rality. Make them fully fenfible that there is 
no other knowledge uſeſul to man, but that 
which teaches him to do good. Do not make 
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far debaſe the ſex by which we are governed, 
and which treats us with reſpect, unleſs we de- 
_ There exiſts a rule for the whole hu- 
antecedent to opinion. To the in- 
variable direftion of this rule, all others ought 
to be reduced; it pronounces judgment even on 
itſelf ; hd mes ls cache whe 
2 
with it. 
This rule is the moral ſenſe. I ſhall not re- 
_ peat in this place what has been elſewhere 
mentioned; it is ſuſſicient for me to obſerve, 
that unleſs theſe two rules concur in the educa- 
tion of women, it will N be defective. 
The moral ſenſe, of opinion, will 
not give them that dehcacy of mind, which a- 
dorns good actions with reputation and honour; 
and opinion, without it, will only render the 
ſex falſe and diſhoneſt, ſo as to ſubſtitute ap- 
pearance in the place of virtue. 
It therefore behoves them greatly to cultivate 
a faculty, which ſerres for an umpire betwiat 
the two hinders the conſcience from be- 
7555 miſled, and reCtifies the errors of prejudice. 
faculty is reaſon : but at the bare menti- 
cn 


of this word, what a number of queſtions 

Are women capable of folid reafoning ? 
Is it of confequence for them to cultivate this 
faculty ? Will the pains they take in the culti- 
vation be attended with ſucceſs ! Is this cultiva- 
tion any way ſerviceable in the duties aſſigned 
them ; n 
decomes their ſtate? 
From the different ways of confi and 

ſolving theſe queſtions, people have gone into 


con- 


. 
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F 3 
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made to her, and what anfwers it is proper for 
as is ſubject to the j of 

ſhe ſhould endeavour to deſerve their e- 
3 above all things ſhe ought to obtain that 


em with great care, 
traces them to their ſource, ſhe anticipates 


mits her to avoid it. Nothing of all this can be 
done, without attending to the cultivation of 
her reaſon and underſtanding. 

I return now to my principle, and find that 
it furniſhes a folution for every difficulty: 1 
ſtudy the ſtate of actual exiſtence; I enquire 


ww 
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into its cauſe, and find at ' 
3s, is right. For inſtance : I pay 


pan 
himſelf a nr 4 
all attention. The woman remains in her p 
a linle circle is aſſembled about her, and ſeems 
to exclude her from ſeeing the reſt of the com- 
pany ; yet nothing eſcapes her notice; not one 
3 goes away without having been ſpoken to 
ber; 22 enga- 
ing her gueſts: ſhe has faid nothing to any body 
t what was agreeable ; and without breaking 
through order, the leaft perſon in company has 
had as much attendance paid him as the firſt. 
Dinner comes in, and they fit down to table; 
the man being acquainted with the quality * 
his gueits, places them in proper order; the 
wife, without knowing any thing of their dig- 
nity, commits no miſtake. In each perion's 
countenance. and carriage ſhe quickly perc: ives 
the proper diſtinctions due to him; and e ery 
one 15 ſeated according to their reſpectire rank. 
I do not pretend to fay that nobody is forgotten, 
in the variety of courſes. The maiter of the 
houſe, ſurveying the company, perhaps has 
made no omiſhon. But the wile gueſſes at the 
„ | 
while 
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while ſhe is ſpeaking to her neighbour, ſhe has 
her eye on the further end of the table ; ſhe di- 
ſinguiſhes him who does not eat decavſe he is 
not hungry, from the perſon who is afraid to 
help himſelf becauſe he is awkward and baſhful. 
When the riſe up from dinner, each 
imagines her to have been entirely em- 
ed about him; they all conclude ſke had not 
time to eat a morſel ; but the truth is, ſhe 
| has made a heartier dinner than any of the com- 
y. 
ssd the huſband and 
wife talk of what has paſſed. The man repeats 


the chit · chat of the table, what has been faid or 
done by thoſe with whom he converſed. If up- 
on this ſubject the wife is not always the moſt 
exact, on the other hand, ſhe has diſcovered whac 
at the other end 


kad been whiſpered quite 
of the hall ; ſhe knows what 


The fame ä 
renders 2 woman eminent in the knowledge of 
_ domeſtic ceconomy, makes a coquette excel in 
the art of amuſing a variety of lovers. The co- 
quette requires even a greater delicacy and diſ- 
cernment in her behaviour, than the polite mi- 
| ſtreſs of a family; for provided a woman con- 
ducts herſelf with - manners to all the 
world, the has done her duty; but the coquetre, 
by ſo injudicious an „would ſoon be 
9 3 

Vor. III. F 
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all her lovers, ſhe would diſoblige them all. 
In ſociety, the civility ſhewn to all mankind, is 
ſtill agreeable to each; 1 
or di- 


„than carefled in unc- 
Ir 
is not to be diſtinguiſned at all. A woman, 
therefore, that has a mind to ſecure a variety of 
Jovers, perſuades each of them that the gives him 
the preference; ſhe triumphs over his credulity, 

even when the others are preſent, and ſhe per- 
ſuades the reſt in the fame manner, and with 
the ſame fuccels. 

Should you ever defire to behold a very odd 
ſcene, you need only to place a man between 
two women, with whom he carries on ſeparate 
intrigues, and then obſerve how greatly he is 
embarraſſed. Put a woman in the like caſe be- 

tween two men, and furely the example will 
not be more rare; you would be ſurpriſed at the 
addreſs with which ſhe impoſes on them both, 
and makes them laugh at each other. Now, 
were this woman to expreſs the ſame confidence, 
and to uſe them with the ſame familiarity, how 
would it be poſhble for them to be her dupes a 
ſingle moment? By treating them alike, would 
not ſhe plainly ſhew that they have the ſame 
right to her perſon ? She takes a much better 
method : inſtead of behaving towards them in 
the fame manner, ſhe affects to eſtabliſh an ine- 
quality between them; ſhe manages fo, that 
the perſon ſhe lane believes it tobe a mark of 
c 
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 heraffeftion; while he whom ſhe uſes with ſcorn, 
thinks it is owing to vexation and ſpite. Thus 
each of them being content with his own portion, 
thinks ſhe is entirely employed about him, whilſt 
her thoughts are taken up with her own dear 


bs he gezere} deflove troking, Ge caguany 
makes ute of fimilar means; capricious airs 
would be forbidding, without a deal of 

management; but it is che artful difleidution of 
theſe that rivets the fetters of her flaves. 


Uſa ogn'arte la donna, onde fra colto 
Nella ſua rete alcum novello amante ; 
Ne con tutti, ne ſempre un ſteſſa velto 
Serba, ma cangia a tempo atto e ſembiante *. 
Whence is this fay derived, but from a 
conſtant feries of refined obſervations, which in- 
ceſſantly diſplay to her view the tranſactions of 
the human heart, and which enable her to move 
it in whatever direction the pleaſes? Now, is 
this ſagacity acquired? No; it is innate in wo- 
men; they are all poſſeſſed of it, and men never 
have it in the fame degree. This is one of the 
characteriſtics of the ſpecies. Preſence of mind, 
fagacity, and refined obſervations, belong to wo- 
men; and to avail themſelves of theſe abilities, 
is their particular province. 
Such is the ſtate of the female ſex, and we 
have ä The women, you 


* A woman uſes every artifice to allure ſome new lover into 
. her ſnare; the does not ſhew the fame countenance to all, nor 

at all times; but chanyes ber air and attitude according to * 
terent circumſtances. 
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rg Hagan non nomerlly & 


of 

are not 

inſincere. — mouth 
and lips, to ſpeak? Con- 
fult their their quick reſpi- 
ration, ir faint reſiſtance. 
This is gives them to an- 
ſwer and ought to 
do ſoz they utter it, 


. T 


1 


grant? import- 
ance is it to her to learn to heart of 
man, with a ſeeming inſenſibility ſtriking 
is the of Galatea's apple, and the 
n What addition can 


what 
the 
How 
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her own huſband. Yes, I take upon me to af- 
firm, that, by confining coquettry within its 
proper limits, it may receive an 


truth and modeſty, 22 
cent behaviour. 


One of my adverfaries has ſhrewdly obſerved, 
that virtwe is always one and the fame: nor can 


hd 


pives it an effect, which it would not otherwiſe 
> og Were I to commit a 
and in telling it to another perſon, 1 
tempted him to be my accomplice, would not 
the very declaring of this temptation 
ds ns — wt You will afk me, hes 

render the fair de- 


a ef why ar pag ere bo 
ception *. kad, dias: 
9 


lam not ignorant, that the women, who have openly ta- 

ken their reſolutiun ia regard to a certain point, pretend to va- 
lue them ſelves on this freedom, and ſwear that they have no- 
thing elſe worthy of notice: yet I know they never could 
make any body but fools give credit to what fay. When 
once the chief guard of their ſex is removed, what is there to 
reitrain them, and what con ſideration will they mind, after 
they have loſt their honour? as ſoun as they have made theme 
ſelves caiy 6 Cr Ie 

ey 
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for the fair ſex; and to what ſubjects we 


ought to direct their attention, white they arc 
in the bloom of youth. 


That their duties are more eaſily feen, than 


fulfilled, has been already mentioned. The firſt 
thing they ought to learn, is to be fond of thoſe 
dutics, from a conlideration of their utility; this 
| ON OD E- 
very and every age, has its particular 
functions. The we... ad of them is foon 
rn Women, be 
ſure to honour your ſtate, and in whatever ſitu- 
ation of life you are placed by Providence, you 
will be always is 


An inquiry into abſtract and ſpeculativetruths, 
5858 and axioms of ſciences, and 


dt to de all pralical; it is their bu- 
— „ to apply the principles diſcovered by man, 
and to make the obſervations by which our ſex 
is induced to eſtabliſh thoſe principles. The re- 
flections of women, on ſubjects not immediate - 
D A 42 

man, or to ſuch a- 
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that 


knowledge of ourſelves and of our ſpecies 
we are capable of acquiring: and thus it is, that 
ingenuity may inſeſfantly improve our 
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the es of the 
linquiſh them, leſt a falſe repr 
ſome time hence ſeduce their hearts, and diſturb 


the ancients it was quite the contrary; the girls, 
as I have already obſerved, were preſent at pub- 
lic ſports and entertainments; the married w au- 
men ſpent their days in retirement. The latter 
cuſtom was more rational, and contributed 
more to the ſupport of morality. Young girls 
are allowed in ſome meaſure to be coquetics; 
their main buſineſs is to amuſe and divert them- 
ſelves. The married women have affairs to 
mind at home, and no huſbands to ſeek for ; but 
they would nct find their account in a reforma- 
tion of this kind, which mutt therefore drop to 
the ground, ſince unfortunately it is they that 
take the lead. Mothers, I adviſe you at leaſt to 

make your daughters your companions. FE | 


your 
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vour to give them a right ſenſe of things, and 
an honeſt heart; 2 


a wrong medium, Paton of found ju be expo- 
ſed to the view of a perſon of found j 


ities, they never chuſe to leave it. That may 
be but before you have exhibited this deceit- 
ion to their eye, have you aſſiſted 

— with preparatory inſtructions, to behold 
it without emotion'? Have you given them pro- 
per notice of the objects it repreſents ? Have 
you deſcribed them in their real colours? Have 
_ CC 


Þ ts What ſtep 
42 * to preſerve n vici 
ich they are corr 
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confirmed their taſte, or rather their folly, by 
initiating them into thoſe pleaſures. Many a 


than her own mother, 
who ale mon Gunte cod Gail then 
her » and incapable of ex- 
hibitiag the to her view in any other 
light, than as the beholds them herſelf. The 
mother's example and authority, more prevalent 
than reaſon, juſtifies the daughter in ber own 
eye, and is a ſufficient apology for her conduct. 
When I am for adviſing a mother to introduce 
her daughter into the world, I ſuppoſe ſhe is to 
ew it to her in its real colours. 
But the miſchicf is derived from a higher 
ſource. Nunneries are the real ſchools of co- 
- not of that virtuous fort abovemen- 
tioned, but of that which is productive of the 
moſt extravagant affectation, and of all the croſ- 
ſes, and untoward accidents which befal the 
fair ſex. As ſoon as the young women are ta- 


ken out of thoſe houſes, and introduced into the 


world, they find themſelves in their right ele- 
ment. They were educated for this kind of life; 
is it then at all ſurpriſing they ſhould like it ſo 
well? I will not pretend poſitively to affirm what 
follows, left I ſhould have been prejudited in 
my obſervation 3 but fo it appears to me, that, 
in the women in Proteſtant countries 


are more mnackes to their families, and make 


better wives, and more affectionate mothers, 
than among the Roman Catholics; and it this 


be true, there is no doubt, but the difference 


mult partly proceed {rom their being educated in 
nunneries. 4 
0 


— — — 
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To love a quiet domeſtic life, it is neceffary 
to know it, and to have been, from the time of 


* 22 | 
tunately there is no fuch thing at preſent, as a 

education in large cities. The mixture 
of companies is fo general, that there is no 


place of retreat; and people lead a publie life 
even in their own houſes. By inte with 


all the world, they ceaſe to have any idea of a 
family; then hardly know their own relations; 

© hk towards them as ſtrangers; and the 
fEmplicity of domeſtic manners, together with 
that familiarity which rendered it fo endearing) | 
is entirely exploded. Thus, even in their in- 
fancy, they imbibe a taſte for faſhionable plea- 
fures, and for the 3 maxims of this de- 


riage will deceive poor fools of men, and be the 
means of procuring them a huſband. But let us 
inſpect more minutely into theſe young women: 
their affected modeſty is but a thin guaze, that 
can ſcarce diſguiſe their growing paſſions; al - 
ready do their eyes — 9 3 no wage 
imitate their mothers. What they long for is 
not a huſband, but the licentiouſneſs of a mar- 
ried ſtate. What occaſion have they for a buf- 
band, when there are ſo many reſources to do 
without one? But they want a huſband, as a 
cloak 
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it ſo painful to love, in order to be beloved > 
pus cry Op Gs „ with a view of 
— NN 
obeyed; to att honourably, in hopes 

— 2 — How en- 
gaging, bow reſpectable are thoſe rights! how ſa - 
cred to the human heart, when a woman knows 
how to aſſert them properly! She has no occa- 
tion to wait for years or old age to enjoy them. 
Her empire begins with her virtue; her charms 
are ſcarce unfolded, when her ſweet temper and 
modeſt carriage have already eftabliſhed her do- 
minion. Where is the man fo brutiſh and in- 
ſenſible, as not to be diſarmed, and to alter the 
rudenefs of his behaviour in the preſence of 2 
young lady of ſixteen, amiable in her perſon, 
and prudent in her behaviour; who hs Tos. 
little, and pays attention to what others fay ; 
whoſe deportment is moſt decent, whoſe dif- 
courſe moſt referved, who is no way elated with 
8 ſo as to forget either her ſex cr her 

your favour even by her 
attratts the reſpect which ſhe thews 


Theſe, though external teſtimonies, are not 
at all frivolous; they are not foundet| merely on 
fſenſible attraction, but proceed from that ſecret 

perſuaſion we all feel, that women are the na- 
tural judges of the merit of men. Who would 
chuſe to be deſpiſed by the women? No man 

whatever, not even he who intends to love them 
no longer. And I, who tell them fo many fe- 
vere truths, do you think I am inſenfible to their 
judgment? No, their ſuffrages are dearer to me 
than yours, O reader, thou who art oftentimes 

wore 
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1 ſhall obſerve further, and I maintain it, that 
ble to the cauſe of love 


women. There is no true love without enthu- 
ſiaſm, and no enthuſiaſm without an object 
either real or chimerical perfection, exiſti 
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We are apt to laugh at knight-errants; but this 
is becauſe they underitood what it is really to 
love, and we know nothing but debauchery. 
When thoſe romantic maxims began to appear 
ridiculous, the revolution was not fo much o- 

ing to reaſon as to a coz of manners. 
The natural relations are ſubject to change in 
no age whatever; the agreement or difagree- 
ment ariſing from thoſe relations, continue ſtill 
the fame, and only the appearance is altered by 
different prejudices, under the ſpecious title of 
reaſon. It will be always noble and great to ſub- 
due one's paſhons, even in ſubmitting to fantaf- 
tical opinions : and real motives of honour will 
ever have their due influence with a woman of 
fenſe, who knows in her refpeQtive {tation how 
to purſue the right road to happineſs. Chaſtity 
muſt be a delightful virtue to a fine woman, 
that has any ſublimity of tentiment : while ſhe 
views ſuch a multitude of admirers at her. fect, 
ſhe triumphs over the world and herfelf ; and 
within the circle of her own heart ſhe erects a 
throne, to which ſuch a number of voturies come 
to offer their tribute. The ſentiments of both 
ſexes, expreſſive of love or jealouſy, but always 
— — refpect, -i 
the public eſteem, added to her own conſciouſ- 
neſs of merit, is a glorious triumph, which ſhe 
inceſſantly enjoys only for a conflict. 
Her mortifications are fleeting and tranſitory ; 
but how laſting the reward] How great the en- 
joyment of a magnanimous ſou], in the 
of virtue joined to beauty ! Suppoſe fuch a real 
perſon as an heroine in romance, ſhe would taſte 
— — 
ta 


* 
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tra; e was no more, her glory, 


her pleaſures would ſtill remain; and the alone 


ſtronger and more obvious ſhould be the reaſons 


GP} oh pay —— 
of cant, 


cation, is provided no doubt with very 


| g. A 
young girl who has had a prudent and pious edu- 
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perſonal charms, as defiled by fin, ſhe were 
— of 40.0 ehyeoding the temple of Chrilt, 
hich before had been rendered an object of 


arguments adapted to the capacity 


of ſex and age. The conſideration of duty has 


no force, but as it is joined to the motives by 
which you are induced to fulfil i it: 


Lug quia non liceat non facit, illa facit. 


One would not think that it was Ovid who paf- 
fed fo ſevere a judgment. 

Should you therefore be defirous of improving 
the morals of young women, without ince ſſantly 
commanding theng- to be virtuous, convince 
them it is their intereſt to be ſo; make them 
ſenſible of the entire value, and of the beauty of 
virtue, and you may be ſure they will fall in 
love with it. But it is not ſufficient to repreſent 
this intereſt as very remote; point it out to 
them as juſt at hand, as connected with the dif- 
ferent relations of their age, and the character 
of their lovers. Give them an idea of an honeſt 
man, of a man of merit; teach them the way to 
find him out, to love him, and to love him on 
their account; demonſtrate to them, that, whe- 
ther in the connection of love or of friendſhip, 


ſuch a man alone is capable of making them 


happy- Let them have a rational introduction 


to virtue; make them ſenſible that the empire 


of their ſex, and all their other prerogatives, are 
not only dependent on their own good conduct, 
but likewiſe on ours; that they can have but 
very little influence over . ignobie m_ 
an 


hs 0 
ts ated. df 


1 


iſh gallantry; — = warm their breaſts with the 


noble ambition of Seren. 
rous ſouls; like that of 
were of extending their 
A roman of pk an rg, 


. at a moment's 
warning, to the further end of the globe; ſhe is 
able to rouſe them to battle, to glory, to death, 
m ſhort, to whatever ſhe uch an em- 
pire is glorious, methinks, to hold, and vel 
r 


6 Brantome takes nories, that in the 
ung lady, who had a 
on him to obſerve an ab 
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Such is the fpirit of Sophia's education, an 
education conducted with more folicitude than 


be himſclf has of a n is qualified to 


make him happy. 
One thing I can never too often repeat, viz. 
to do with miraculous ac- 
compliſhments. Emilius has none ſuch, neither 
has Sophia any more than he. Emilius is a 

man, and Sophia a woman, that is all their glo- 


ry. * bite preſent confuſion which obtains a- 
1 prodigy to be only of 


i difieale to check the aQtivity of her imagina* 
tion. Her wit is not fo juſt, as ſparkling and 


preſfive of di and ſentiment; you may ac- 
her with inilerence, but not part from 
t emotion. Other women have ſome 


good 


\ hes. ths ne ner 6s action; he had loſt 

; dpeech. He happeneil one day to be at a public 

om Fo ave, who was not known in 

being in thoſe days conducted in a more m 

than at preſet The lady boalted the would 

tly and did it with = fn word, namely, 

mething grand and heroic in this pai 

an philotophy do more, with 

and boaſtin ? Is there a woman in our time that 
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good qualities which ſhe has not; and thoſe ſhe 
poſſeſſes, others may have in a higher degree; 
but none is adorned with more happy qualfica- 
tions, ſuch as ſeem moſt likely to conſtitute an 
accompliſhed character. She even knows how 
to reap advantage from her blemiſhes, and were 
the more perfect, ſhe would be lefs 
22 yet when the is pre- 
ſent, the men forget the fine women, and the 


Ltter are diſſatisfied with themſelves. She is 


fearcely pretty at firſt ſᷣght; but the more you 
view her, the p ſhe grows: the is a gain- 
er, where others are ſuch loſers; and what ſhe 
once acquires, the is fure to preferve. There 
may be ſuck a thing as more ſparkling eyes, a 
prettier mouth, a more ſtriking figure: but no 
woman can have a finer ſhape, a more beautiful 
complexion, a fairer hand, a ſmaller foot, a 
ſofter look, a more affecting countenance. 
Without dazzling your fight, ſhe engages your 
affections; the charms you, _ 7 & + 
know w 

a ** 
mother has no other chambermaid but her: ſhe 


e Is 
OR I 
with leſs art, and yet none whoſe attire is moſt 
artfully adjuſted. Her dreſs is ſeemingiy mo- 
deſt, but really coquettiſh. „ 
ay, 
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play, but vails ber charms; yet the vail which 


conceals them from the eye, diſcloſes them to 

fancy. When firſt you behold her, per- 
EF There is a ma- 
icky wt, 33 


are 
deſt gaze you ſurvey you 
he Runen that the whole of this neat fim- 


vas fo well adjuſted, only to be ta- 


ken to pieces by the imagination. 
2 On iy Kr of 


this advantage, rn 
not ha had an opportunity of uſing a great 
* improve thoſe abilities, the is fa- 
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is become one of her imperfeftions; ſhe had ra- 
ther let all the dinner tumble into the fire, than 
have her ruffle ſpotted. . For this very reaſon ſhe 
never would Jook after the garden. She thinks 
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very troubleſome to others; it is herſelf only 
Say but a word to offend her, ſhe will 
not pout, but her boſom will ſwell, aud the will 
endeavour to retire, in order to give vent to her 
tears. In the midſt of her weeping, let her fa- 
ther or mother call her back, ſhe inſtantly re- 
turns to laugh and play, wiping her eyes as quick 
as ſhe can, and endeavouring to ſtifle her unca- 


Neither is ſhe entirely free from caprice. 
Her temper, when worked up too high, deye- 
nerates intomutiny, and then ſhe is apt to forget 
hetfelf. Bur let have time to reflect, and 
her manner of repairing the offence will give 
her, in ſome meaſure, a new degree of merit. 
If the is chaſtiſed, ſhe is docile and ſubmiſſive, 
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4 9999 | 
of a patient temper. 


gravem 


- Pelide flamachum cedere neſcii 


Sophia is not without religion, but a religion 
eonſiſtent with reaſon, and of great finaplicity ; 
a religion containing very few dogmas, and 
fewer practices of devotion z unacquainted with 
any eſſential practice, but that of moral duty, 
ſhe devotes her whole life to the ſervice of God, 
by doing good to mankind. Her parents, in 
every inſtruction they have given her on this 
fubjeQ, have accuſtomed her to a reverent ſub- 
miihon, always ſaying to ber, Child, theſe 
© matters are above your capacity; your huf- 
band will inform you of them in proper time. 
As for the reſt, inſtcad of long difcourſes on bi- 
ous 1 they are fatisfied with preaching by 
their example, and this is . engraved in 

ber heart. 
Sophia is in love with virtue, which is nom 
become her chief purſuit. She loves it, becauſe 
there is nothing fo beautiful; the loves it be- 
cauſe it is that which conſtitutes the glory of « 
woman, and feems almolt to raiſe her to an e- 
with the heavenly ſpirits; ſh- loves it, as 

the only road to true happineis, while ſhe fees 
nothing but miſery, contempt, and ignominy, 
entailed upon a diſhoneſt womeh; in ſhort, ſhe 
loves it, as the favourite object of her worthy 
father, and of her tender affectionate mother; 
who not content with her own virtues, are de- 
firous of being blefſed with her's ; 9 


ought to have revoked the engagement, had her 
been formed to triumph over her virtue. 
amiable woman, according to the French taſte ; 
a woman for inſtance of a cold conſtitution, and 
y acting the coquette through vanity ; foli- 
_—— to ſhine than to pleaſe ; ws f > of 
amuſement than of real fatisfaftion. Nothing 
but the neceſſity of loving makes her uneafy; 
this diſturbs her heart and her joy in the midſt 
public entertainments ; ſhe has loſt her for- 
mer chearfulneſs; wanton ſports 
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ſerve, of courſe they muſt be ſooner acquainted 
with the nature of good and evil. Sophia being 
forward in every thing from her conſtitution, her 
judgment is ſooner formed than that of other 


girls at ber age. 1— all this there is nothing ve- 
- -- ——___ maturity OPT e 


which ſhe has formed, yet the is no way daunt- 
ed by this idea ; the thinks with complacency of 
a man of honour, of a man of merit; ſhe teels 
the is formed for that man, that ſhe is 


ilege of which neither ſex is ignorant. So- 
is ſenſible of this privilege, and exerts it, 
l ſuitable to her youth, to her 
experience, and to her fituation in life. She 
judges only of things within her reach, and ne- 
ver forms this judgment, but when · ĩt ferves to 
ſome uſeful maxim. Of perſons that 
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king on uſeful ſubjects; if they are 
nonſenſical, ſhe quickly puts a ſtop 
; for the has an utter contempt for all 
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has of the privileges of her ſex ; the noble pri 
ariſing from the purity of her ſentiments 
virtuous energy which ſhe feels within herſelf, 
and which renders her reſpectable even in her 
own opinion, fill her with indignation agai 
thoſe whining ſpeeches, with which the modern 
fops pretend to amuſe the ladies. She does not 
receive thoſe compliments with apparent anger 

but with an ironical applauſe which — 
the fool, or with an air of indifference which he 


3 L am afraid I know 
better than- you; if we 


« converſation.” Upon | 
fine curtſy, and in an inſtant retires to another 
part of the room. I would fain know of your 
22 ladies, whether any of them would 
it any eaſy matter to give — 
n 
Not but that ſhe is very ſond of being 
mended, provided it be in earneſt, and 
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c not in men who have a ſhare 
« of it than There are none who ought 
« not to think it an honour to obtain you in 
a "hut have 220 ming weed I wouds 
« do you honour to obtain. Among the latter 
renner 
« age and ſtation, to know him, and to be ac- 
4 quainted with him. 

*The chief happineſs of marriage depends 
« on fo relations, or points of agreement, 
& that it is a folly to expect they ſhould all co-in- 
« cide. We muſt firſt of all make fure of the 


happineſs is not to be found upon earth; 


—— and what we 


DD is to be 


« parents, regulate themſelves entirely 

222. 
4 ed in opinion; it is not a marriage of perſons, 
„ but of ranks and eſtates. But all this is fuf. 


> the perſons alone con- 

« ſeo 1 in 

fortune; 18 perſonal relations 

® capable of conſtituting the happineſs 

3 of marriage. 

| 122 — — 

5 theſe were the only 
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& conſiderations that induced our parents to join 
« us in wedlock. I heve bt ep ate de 
« her rank; being forgot by her family, what 
« does it now avail her to be of noble parentage? 
«© Under our misfortunes, the union of our 
« hearts was ever a conſolation to us; the con- 
« formity of our taſte made us chuſe this re- 
« treat; here we live in the midſt of po- 
„ yerty, and each is to the other inſtead of all. 
« Sophy is our common treaſure ; we bleſs hea- 
« yen for having given us that, and for having 


« it with, ſo many civil laws, feem to have di- 
*« rected their view rather to the appearance of 


„ us depend on you for the choice of your huſ- 
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3 neither is your 
great, that you need be a burden to an ho- 
* neſt man. You will be courted, and perhaps 
people who are not deſerving of your per- 
„ fon. Were they to exhibit themſelves in 
their real colours, you would ſet a Va- 
ue on them, and would not be long deceived 
1 —— But 
4 your judg 
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© herſelf 
A eee 


detwixt us, which 


Parents are apt to chuſe 
A huſband for their daughter, and conſult her 
« only for form fake. This is the general eu- 
« ftom: but we intend to behave in a very dif- 
* ferent manner ; you ſhall chuſe, and we are 
© to be conſulted. —_ 
es exert it freely, but with diſcretion. | 
«+ ſpouſe that fuits you, ought to be your choice, 
| + not ours; but it is our bulineſs to judge, 
« whether you are miſtaken or not, in regard 
«* to points of agreement, and whether, even 
„ without knowing it, you are not 
« counter to your own deſign. Birth, eſtate, 
* rank, opinion, are not in the leaft confidera- 
tion with us. Take an honeſt man, whoſe 
L 
Joa, be he what he will in other reſpects, we 
u accept him for our ſon-in-law. His fortune 
. will be confiderable enough for us, if 
©« he has the uſe of his arms, is an honeft man, 
« and loves his family. His rank will be fuf- 


« what does it fignify ? We do not court the. | 
« public approbation ; all we aim at is your hap- 


"== I know not what effe & ſuch a ſpeech 
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very certain it will be deeply engraved in her 
heart during the remainder of her life; and that 
if there be any dependence on human reſolution, 
it is on that which will follow this ſpeech, name- 
ly, to render herſelf wortby the eſteem of het 
ts. 
But let us ſtate the caſe at the very worſt, and 
ſuppoſe her conſtitution to be ſo warm, as to 
render it incunvenient to wait any conſiderable 
time. I affirm that her judgment, her know- 
ledge, her taſte and delicacy, but cipecially the 
principles in which ſhe has been bred up from 
ancy, will form ſuch — — 
— of her deſites, as will be able to o- 
She would rather undergo the ſevereſt torture, 


her with a new fu- 
| —— 2 
e 
ormed with the delicate texture of an Italian, 
and with the ſenſibility of an Engliſhwoman, 
ſhe has moreover the pride of a Spaniard, to re- 
train the emotions of her heart, and the warmth 
of her deſires; fince even in looking out for a 
lover, ſhe is as difficult as the laces of that na- 
tion, who do not cahly meet with a perſon wor- 
thy of their affection. 


's nature to feel that 

ith which the love of 

capable of inſpiring the ſoul ; nor that 

—_—_ r 
deſirous 

— There are people, * 


thing 


%% Pius „ Wav. 


ing grand and noble appears chimerical ; and 
who have ſuch low and ing ideas, that 
they can never know how greatly even the folly 
of virtue is capable of influencing the human 
paſhons. You will fay, I muſt never talk to 
thoſe people without examples; ſo much the 
worſe, ſhould they be fo obitinate as to deny 
them. Were I to tell them, that Sophia is not 
an imaginary being, that I have only given her 
_ a fictitious name, that her education, her man- 
ners, character, and figure, had a real exiſtence, 
and that her lots is ſtill lamented by a worthy 
family, they would certainly look upon the 
whole as fabulous. But, after all, why ſhould 
this hinder me from concluding the hiſtory of a 
damſcl who bore ſo itrong a reſemblance to 8o- 
phia, that this narrative might very well be a- 
dapteil to her, without occafioning the leaſt ſur- 
priſe? Whether it be confidered as true or not, 
ſignifies but little; if you wi i 
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Her aunt, defirousofobliging the girl's parents, 
introduced her into company and entertain- 
t her acquainted with ſeveral 


upon her guard, the did not give them any op- 
portunity "of doing her the leaſt ſervice z and 


Lr — 

all their happineſs in the perpetual agita- | 
_ ad acc of i Sopbia, not finding what 
» ſhe had been in purſuit of, and defpairing to 
meet it, grew tired of the town. She was very 


fond of her parents; nothing could make a- 


mends for their abſence, nothing could make 
| ker loſe — ea, 
_ 


: — — — — * a 5 * 2 5 
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Book V. 


7 and Erg 


the ſtepulated time. 
Scarce had (he reſumed her uſual 
at home, when it was obſerved, that although 
her occupatiens were {tilt the fame, her temper 
was altered. She would be abſent in thought, 
impatient, peniive, and melancholy, nay, the 
won hide berſelf ſometimes to give vent to her 
tears. At firſt her patents imagined the was in 
love, and aſlla meu to own it; they ſpoke to her 
about it, bu: the denied the charge. She pro- 
teſted, the had never ſeen any body that could 
make an imprefiion on her beart; "= Sophia 


would not tell a he. 


In the mean time, this Janguiſhing diſpoſi- 
tion increaſed every day, and her health began 
to impair. Her mother grew uneaſy at theſe 
fymptoms, and refolved to find out the cauſe of 


der illneſs. With this view ſhe took her afide, 
and addreffed her in the moſt pathetic language, 
and with the moſt endearing careffes that ma- 
_ ternal tenderneſs could poſſibly inſpire. O, my 


child, whom 1 have born fo long in my womb, 
and whom I inceffantly bear in my heart, dif- 
cloſe thy uneatineſs to thy affectionate parent. 
What ſecrets are thoſe which a mother cannot 
know? Who ſympathiſes with thee in thy af- 
fliftions ? Who partakes of them? Who is rea- 
dy to relieve thee, but thy father and mother ? 
Ah! my dear child, wouldſt thou have me die 
with grief for not knowing the cauſe of thine ? 

Sophia, far from wanting to conceal her un- 
eaſineſs from her mother, defired nothing more 
than to have her a comfortreſs and 


_ - 
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her modeſty could find no language to deſeribe 1 
the indelicate fituation of the firſt attack of ſen- 
fual paſſion. Her bluſhes being a ſuſſicient de- 
monſtration of the preſent crifis, her mother ex- 
torted from her, at laſt, an humble confeſhon 
of the cauſe of her uneaſineſs. Far from re- 
primanding her daughter, ſhe gave her all the 
comfort ſhe could, expreſſed her pity, and ſhed 
ſome tears; ſhe was too 2 woman to 
condemn her for what was no crime, being an 
involuntary fenfation, which her idea of virtue 
rendered more painful. But where was the rea- 
ſon for her ſubmitting to an evil for which there 
was fo eafy and lawful a remedy ? Why did not 
ſhe make uſe of the liberty with which ſhe had been 


indulged? Why did not ſhe accept, why did 


 R©— eo 


+ _ 


not ſhe chuſe herſelf a huſband ? Did not the 
know that her fate was in her 009 SENG 190 
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lover; but this lover was to be her huſband, and 
fuch were the difpofitions which ſhe required in 
bers, that one was almoſt as difficult to find as 
the other. All thoſe young fellows who made 
fo brilliant a figure, had no other relation that 
ſuited her taſte, but that of age; the other fit 
neſſes were all wanting; their ſuperficial under- 
ſtanding, their vanity, their nonſenſe, their im- 
moral behaviour, their apiſh imitations, gave 
her an invincible diſlike to them all. She would 
fain have a man, and ſhe faw nothing but apes ; 
ſhe was in ſearch of one that had a foul, and 
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herſelf of their own 


availing 
ſhewing them 
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ry time they thought of dragging her to the al- 
tar? No; away with theſe objects. 
I have no occaſion to go fo far in ſearch of a 


thing but may be atchieved by their 
as by ours, if we follow the directions of 


whatever is not from nature is againſt her; and 
this I have proved a hundred times. 
Let us reſtore Sophia to our Emilius; let us 


ſtiny. Fain would I have ſketched an 


* ra 4 1 


* 
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wildered myſelf. Let us return the way we 
came: Sophia is a good-natured girl, and her 
mind is of the ordinary frame; all the accom- 
_ plſhments therefore ſhe has are owing to her c- 


Y defign at firſt was to inſert, in the preſent 
treatiſe, all that could be faid on the ſub- 
ject of education, leaving every body at liberty 
to ſelect what they thought moſt eligible, and 
beſt adapted to their purpoſe. I had formed a 
ſcheme to prepare a companion for Emilius from 
ings water ng ws Bryn Fog 


project 
* marriages ſo early in life, betrayed a want 
of judgment, and that it was abſurd to train up 
3 with - 
to nature; that is, whether there were ſuch re- 
lations of fitneſs between them, as were neceſ- 
fary to form a junction of hearts. We ſhould 
take care not to confound that which is natural 
in the ſtate of ſolitude, with that which is natu- 
ral in the ſtate of fociety. In the former, all 
women are fit for all men, becauſe both ſexes as 
RICO cements aries 
which they all agree; in the latter, the fitneſs 
or agreement of each perſon being diſplayed by 
_ ſocial inſtitutions, and their minds having re 
ceived their proper and determinate form, not 
from education only, but from the joint cou- 
currence of education and nature, whether un · 
der 
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der a bad or a good regulation, it is impoſſible 
to match them properly, without introducing 
them to each other, in order to fee whether they 
agree in ev reſpect, or at leaſt to make fuch 
à choice as include moſt of theſe fitneſſes 


greements. _ 
The misfortune is, that while the ſocial ſtate 
diſplays the relations of agreement, it alſo pro- 
duces a diſtinction of ranks, and thoſe two con · 
fiderations are ſo different from each aber that 


whence it is obvious, by a neceſſary conſequence, 

that the farther you remove from the equality of 

conditions, the greater alteration you find in the 

proportion to the diftance 

between the higher and lower claſs, the matri- 

proportion to the great- 

er number of the opulent, the human fpecies is 

leſs The maſter and the flave are 

no lager ef the free andy, 2 
conditions. 


and woman o 
a particular ſtate or condition, and would ceaſe 
to have relation or agreement were this 
condition to change: but let thoſe only be united 
in wedlock, who would fuit or agree with each 
other, under every circumſtance and condition 
in life. Not that I pretend to ſay, that conven- 
K 3 | tional 


infancy, for my ae, begs 
of a help-mate would ſuĩt 
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waited till I could find Emilius' fpouſe, and that 
it was I who put him upon this ſearch. This 
fictitious inquiry is only a pretence to bring him 
acquainted with the fex, and to make him fen- 
fible of the value of the woman that was form- 
ed to be his confort. Sophia was diſcovered 
ſome time fnce; perhaps Emilius bas had a fight 
of her; but he ſhall be acquainted with her at a 
time. 

Though an inequality of conditions be not ne- 
ceſſary for marriage, yet when this circumitance 
co-incides with other agreements, it enhauccs 
their value: it cannot be ſet in competition with 
any of them ſingly, but, every thing elſe equal, 

it makes the ſcale preponderate. 
No man, unleſs he be a crowned head, can 
look out for a wite in all parts of the world; for 
8 have himſelf, he will 
find in others; and ſuch a — damſol, 
would fuit him extremely well, though 
he has no likelihood of obtaining her, or her fa- 
ther's conſent. Hence there are prudential max- 
ims, by which the inquiries of every judicious 
— — be limited. He ought not to be 
defirous of procuring for his fon a ſettlement ſu- 
perior to his rank, for this may be out of his 
- And even were it to depend entirely 
upon his own choice, he · ought not to deſire it; 
for of what fignification is rank and quality to a 
man, at leaſt 2 By . 
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ney, becauſe each of theſe does not ſo much en- 
hance the value of the other, as it deprecites 
its own; and beſides, people can never agree a- 
| bout the common eſtimate; and laſtly, the pre- 
ference claimed by each party, lays the founda- 
tion of difcord between the two families, and 
oftentimes ſets the married couple themſelves at 
variance. 

It is likewiſe a matter of great confequence 
for the ſtate of matrimony, whether a man e- 
ſpouſes a woman above or beneath his rank. 
The former caſe is quite contrary, the latter 
more agreeable, to reaſon: as families ate con- 
nected to ſociety only by their head or chief, the 
condition of the latter regulates that of the Whole 
family. Whenever a perfon efponſes a woman 
of an inferior rank, he does not ſtoop himſelf, 
but he raiſes his conſort; on the contrary, by 
taking a wife from 2 ſuperior ſtation he debaſes 
her, without railing himſelf: hence, in the 
former cale, there is an advantage without any 
inconvemency, and in the latter, an inconveni- 
ency without an advantage. Further, it is a- 
greeable to nature, that woman ſhould be fub-. 
ject to man. Whenever therefore he marries a 
woman of an inferior condition, both the natu- 
ral and civil order agree, and no infonveniency 
follows. But it is quite the reverſe, when a man 
2 his rank; for be then reduces him - 

to the diſagreeable alternative, of hurting 
either his prerogative or his gratitude; either of 
being ungrateful, or of falling into 3 
Then the woman, pretending to the fupreme 
command, will tyrraniſe over her chief; and 
the maſter, reduced to a ſtate of Boar will 
be 
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be at once the moſt ridiculous, and the moſt ab- 
je& creature upon earth. Such are thoſe un- 
happy favourites, whom the Aftatic monarchs 
_ dignify and torment with their alliance, and 
who, when they lie with their wives, are obli- 
ged, it is ſaid, to enter the bed at tle feet. 
Here I expect that many of my readers, re- 
collecting what I have already obſerved, that 
woman has a natural capacity for governing 
man, will charge me with contradiction; yet 
they will find themſclves milt:ken. There is a 
very wide difference between uſurping the fu- 
preme command, and influencing the com- 
mander. The female empire is that of ioſtneſs, 


addreſs, and complacency; their orders are ca- 
reſſes, their menaces tears. A woman ought to 
govern within the circle of her family, like a 
miniſter in a kingdom, by direfting the head to 
iſſue out fuch commands as ſhe thinks proper. 


In this ſenſe it is very certain, that thoſe fami- 
hes are beſt conducted in which the woman 


It remains then for bim to chuſe among his 
equals, or his inferiors; and I am apt to think, 
there is ſome reſtriction to be made in regard to 
the latter; for it is difficult to find among the 
ſeum of the people, a woman capable of form- 
of a man of honour. Not that 
of the loweſt claſs are more vicious 
of the higheſt, but they have very 
of beauty and virtue, and che iniquity 

of 
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of thoſe of the higher ſtates, makes the vulgar 
confider even their vices as lawful. . 
Man, naturally ſpeaking, is not much uſed to 
reflect. This is an art, that like all others mutt 
be learned, and is even more difficult to acquire. 
I know only two clalics that are really diſtinct 
in both ſexcs; ont of che thinking, the other of 
the unthinking people; a difference almoſt entirely 
owing to education. A man of the tirſt of theie 
ranks, ought not to marry into the fecond; for 
the g * ot ſocial bliſſes is wanting in his tami- 
ly, — though he has a wife, be is obliged to 
think by bimſell. They who ſpend their whole 
lives in working for a livelihood, have no other 
| ihe bes dhes of their labour or theis i and 
their ſenſe and underſtanding ſeem to be ſeated in 
their hands. This ignorance however is no way 
—＋ but frequently conducive to probity 
virtue; for it is but too common to explain 
away one's duties, by too much reflection, and 
to conclude with fubſtituting an empty name, 
inſtead of the thing itſelf. Conſcience affords 
greater light than all the philoſophers, we have 
no occalion to read Cicero's Officies, in order to 
learn to be honeſt; and perhaps the moſt virtu+ 
ous woman living, does not know in what vir- 
tue conſiſts. But it is equally true, that the im- 
1 of the mind is the only thing capa- 
of rendering converſation agreeable; hence 
it is a melancholy circumſtance for a father, 
who likes the company of his wife and children, 
to be obliged to ſhut himſelf up in his room, 
—_— not nndcriioed by any of the fa- 
Belides, bow ſhould a woman, unuſed to re- 
flection, 
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feftion, be c capable of educating her children ? | 
bow will the be able to diſcern what is proper 
for them ? how ſhall the train them to virtues, 
to which the herſclt is a ſtranger, or to any 
kind of merit, of which ſhe has no idea? She 
will only know how to foothe, or to menace 
them, to render them either infolent or timo- 
rous; ſhe will either make them mannerly mon- 
keys, or wild idle boys; but they never will ſhew 


any marks of good lenſes cr behave as amiable 


children. 
It is not there ſore at all proper for a man of 
— to eſpouſe a woman that has had 
and conſequently to marry into a claſs of 
prope where it is impoſſible to have any. But 
much rather have a plain ſimple girl, with- 
out education, than a young woman of learning 
and wit, who was to erect a literary tribunal in 
my houſe, and to preſide there herſelf in 
A winy woman is » ſcourge to her buſband, to 
her children, to her friends, her fervants, and 
to all the world. Elated by the ſublimity of her 
genius, ſhe ſcorns to ſtoop to the duties of a wo- 
man, and is ſure to commence a man after the 
example of Mademoitclte de FEnclos. Abroad 
ſhe is ever ridiculed, and juſtly criticiſed; which 
is the ſure conſequence of acting out of charac- 
ter, and of being unqualified for the ſtation ſhe 
has aſſumed. - * great female geniuſes im- 
poſe only upon fools. Nobody is ignorant of 
Ne anti or of the friend, who athſts them with 
his pencil or his pen, in poliſhing their perform- 
ances. All the world knows the diſcreet man 
of letters, who dictates their oracles to them in 
private. So mean an artifice is unworthy a wo- | 
man 
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man of ſpitit; were ſhe even poſſeſſed of real a 
bilities, ſuch a pretenſion would only debaſe 
her. Her dignity is to be private; her glory to 
have the eſteem of her hutband; her pleaſure to 
contribute to the happineſs of her family. Rea- 
der, I appeal to yourfelf; be ſincere. Which 
would you eſteem the moſt, and approach with 
the greateſt reverence, a woman, whom, upon 

entering her apartment, you found e —＋ bs in 
the proper occupations of her ſex, in her domeſ- 


tic concerns, with her needle in her hand, and 


mending or making her childrens apparel; or a 


female genius, ſcribbling of verſes on her toi- 


lette, and ſurrounded with pamphlets of all forts ? 


Every young lady that pretended to literature, 


would continue a maid all her life, were there 


none but men of ſenſe in the world: 


r 
Next to theſe conſiderations, comes that of 


the perſon; it is the firſt thing that makes an 


impreſſion, and the laſt that ought to be r 
ed; yet it is not to be entirely excluded from 
the account. A great beauty is, in my opinion, 


hat one ought rather to avoid, than feck in 


ſoon fades by uſe; at the end 


of fix weeks it is of no value at all to the poſ- 
ſeſſor; yet while it laſts, it is 


productive of un- 
eaſineſs and trouble. Unleſs a beautiful woman 
is an angel, her huſband muſt be a very unhappy 


man; and were ſhe even poſſeſſed of angelic vir 


122d him from being in- 
ceſſant 
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Emilius, do you really believe what you 
ſtantly he flung himſelf about my nec 
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were he to die he would depart this life 
content with the fulneſs of his 
Were my method of education to be attended 


in fo great a hurry? none but-that of 
life. Shall I add that of doing g 
his power? no, for this is alſo 
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otherwiſe, or to deprive himſelf of the 
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| He then caſt his eye towards me, quite diſturbed 


for me ever to recover it. 
Nobody has lefs art and difguiſe than Emili- 
us. And how ſhould he be able to diſguiſe his 


eta who peed to be e'mett tas, was 
in reality the moſt attentive to his looks ? His 
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be ghd to be inviſible to all the world, that he 


might admire her at his leifure. Sophia, on the 


No maſtra gia, benche in ſuo cor ne rida *. 


She has not c countenance ; but not- 
withſtanding her modeſt. mien, and downcafſt 
eye, her tender breaſt. beats with joy, and tells 
her that ſhe has found her Telemachus. 


rere 


do not ſuſficiently 
conſider the influence whick the firſt connection 
between man-and woman hath over the remain- 
der of their lives. They do not perceive that an 
ſo and ſo as that of 
e 
which paſs unobſerved in a courſe of years, and 
nevertheleſs continue to operate till the day of 
their deaths. 3 on darn 
tion us 2 great many tedious pedantic 
_—_ — — —= 
dren ; but not a word about that part of educa- 
tion, of all others the moſt difficult, and moſt 
important; namely, the critical tranſition from 
inflnes w he Bae of mandons. Could I ren- 
der theſe eſſays in any manner uſcful to the pub- 
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+ She does not ew it, though ſhe langhs in her heart. 
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lic, it would be chiefly in having 
that eſſential part, omitted by all other writers, 


| C 
language. If I have faid what is proper to 
be done, J have faid what I ought ; it is of very 
little importance to me, whether it be conſider · 
ed as a romance. Human nature, indeed, is a 


The reader eaſily imagine, that, aſter 
a and I ſhall not ſpend 
the whole night in fleep. So then I ſhall fay, 
J the fimilarity of a name to have fo great a 
power and influence over of ſenſe? is 

| do 
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mind as in name 
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you were in your own houſe. 
But this is not the time for giving inftruc- 
tions; erer 


do but irritate his vivacity; already does Sophia 
appear fo lovely, fo eſtimable in his eye, that 


he is certain of making me 2pprove.of has affec- 
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perſon. But how indifferent is it to a lover, in 
what menzie the — drccrated, If be cnn 
but perceive that ſhe deigns to make him the 


odject of her thoughts? Sophia having now cft>- 


bliſhed her empire, 


is not content that that Emilius* 


; upon i 
feſfions, and the mother bas given ber ſome uſe- 


ful inſtructions. The next morning they came 
fully for a It is not 
beheld each other inter- 
changed a word, and yet it I 2 
mutual communication of ſentiments. Their 
manner of accoſting is not familiar, but confu- 
fed and timid; they utter not a z they 
fix their eyes on the ground, as if they were a- 
fraid their looks ſhould meet; this ſhews how 
well | | 
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e up his refidence in the i? You 
en 


?. Is this a proper re- 
you received from her 


* don have I to mind the idle diſcourſes of men, 


t and their groundleſs ? Did not you 
4 teach me to iſe them! Who can 
« tell better than I, how I honour So- 


ee phia, and how deſirous n 

4 ſincereſt reſpets? My attachment will 
© no di » it will reflect glory on her un- 
a. name; it will be worthy of her virtue. 
H wherever I go, S K 
_ © the tribute of and due to 
| * her merit, in what can L be faid to 5 
20” 6 a 


& honour of the 
SI n=. 


« folid and rational, being equally founded in 


- III 


» as it affects 
Ss & 


6 to deſpiſe human 
« yourſelf, obliges- you to 


« cerns your mattreſs. Sans Sonour is froced 
« in 


Then I explained to him the reaſon of theſe 
differences, 
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tue, I inſenſibly determined his other propenfi- 


ties in the fame direction. 


eſt vigour, and man having reached the middle of | 
his courſe, has a better view of the two extre- 


of life. If young people are ſo imprudent as to 
| ſeeking for it where 
it is not to be found; and to their being fo ex- 
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— 


witneſſes. We took a in the garde 

part of which was planted with all forts of vege- 
tables for the uſe of the kitchen; the other was 
an orchard, covered with large fruit-trees of eve- 
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*, the deſcription of whoſe 
in Homer is criticiſed by perſons of taſte 
as too imple and unadorned f. hams | 


- Cloſe to the a ſpacious garden | 
of — 2224 — 


——_ 
He 


— vibes in early flower deſery d, 
Here grapes diſcolour d on the funny ſide, 
And there in autumn's riches purple dy d. 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In beauteous order terminate the ſcene. 
Two plenteous fountains 
This through the garden 


— 


eroun'd; 


that old dotard Homer, and of the princes of his time, the re 
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had a very amiable daughter, who, the night 
before her father gave an hoſpitable entertain- 
ment to a ſtranger, dreamed that ſhe ſhould be 
foon blefied with a huſband.. Sophia, quite a- 
baſhed, caſt down her eyes and bluſhed; in 
ſhort, it is impoſſible to expreſs her confuſton. 
Her father, who was pleaſed with increaſing it, 
put in his word, and faid, That the young prin- 
ceſs went herſelf in perſon to waſh her robes by 
the river ſide; do you imagine, continued he, 
that ſhe would have difdained to touch the dirty 
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| + I own I think Sophia's mother in ſome meaſure deſerving 
our thanks, for not ſuffering her daughter to ſpoil, with waſh- 
ing, the fair hands that are fo often to be kiſſed by Emilius. 


ia, to obſerve the manner of her recep- 
Sophia is far from behaving with the ſame 


meeting with any kind of cenfure. She made 
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his riches ? Does he 


concerning 


know any thing 
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f the trouble to inquire about 


beende no occaſion at all 
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he unboſoms himſelf at length to his inti- 


forrows 


he 


mate friend. He entruſts him with t 


ance, 


b 


great | | 
« to be pleaſed with my attendance; ſhe fome- 
© times vouchſaſes to give me her advice, and 
« even to favour me with her orders. Yet ſhe 
«« rejects my vows, and my intreaties. When- 
* ever I talk to her of N 
« commands me to be filent; and if I ſay a 


ſhoul.! conſtitute a perſon 
When I told him the effect of prejudice, he burſt 
into a laughter, and elated with joy, was going 
that very moment to renounce and relinquiſh his 

eſtate, in order to have the honour of 


being as 


poor 
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ia, and to render himſelf of 

as to worthy | 
«* So, fo!” faid I, kying hold of him bythe 

hand, and ſmiling at bis impetuofityz © will 
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e She is ſenſible, that they who enjoy the goods 
of fortune, 1 
« deration in life; that the opulent reckon gold 
* tar beyond merit; that in their eſtimation 
* every thing; hence they 
Sm you tv be fill in their debt, after a 
« RE CES hoe RE 
« they you a morſe] of bread. How are 
ou wo wa Emilius, in order to al- 

— her fears? ka her be thoroughly ac- 
e though this be 
Da work of ſome time. Let her fee that your 


- * | 
that young lady 63 nor exllt, nf the never had 
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object of his love. Whoever is but 


Behold I am now become the confident of the 
FTE. and the mediator of their court - 


ene 
arm, it is a conſolation to him, to think it is 


ye expreſſive of his ſolici- 

ſoftly, Friend, defend my 

us with his looks; he en- 
deavouis 
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ard by 
1 is Men- 
tor How openneſs 
with which every tran- 
diſcloſe entertain for his 
pupil! ity with which 
you let tender ſenti- 
obliges him to eric! How 
hinder you - faying, or from liſtening to 
ing in his praiſe, and from finding in 


| that fituation; be talks, be ſolicits, he per- 
tunes. If he receives a harſh anſwer, or an af- 
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and the daughter, of the governor and his pu- 
pil, and of their joint concurrence to the union 


of the moſt charming pair that love and virtue 
ever crowned with hap 


— Emilius having now a real ambition to pleaſe 
his miſtreſs, begins to be ſenſible of the value 
of his agreeable acquirements. Sophia is fond 
of ſinging : he joins with her in concert, nay, 
he does more, he teaches her muſic. She is 


Active and lively, and likes the nimble trip: he 


e ng rack, vu Dre Any 
and becomes com- 
1 "Leſions charm: 


ing with his own hands. The houſe being moſt 
agreeably fituated, he made ſeveral drawings of 
it in different points of view, and Sophia having 
given the finiſhing touches to ſome, hung them 
up in her father's cabinet. They had no gilt 
frames, neither did they ſtand in need of fuck 
ornaments. By ſeeing Emilius's defigns, the 
has imitated his manner, and 1s arrived at a 
great degree of perfection; in ſhort, ſhe culn- 
vates all the polite arts, and theſe receivea new 
Inftre from her charms. Her parents ſeeing 
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ductions, recall to mind their ancient opulence, 
which they valued only as it contributed to the 
encouragement of artiſts, and men of abilities. 
Their whole hcuſe is now adorned love; 
love alone has furniſhed them with t orna- 
ments, which in the former part of their life, 
uſed to be attended with great trouble and ex- 
ence. 

, As the idolater decks the object of his wor- 
ſhip with his moſt valuable — and em- 
beilithes the altar he has eretted to the deity with 
ail ſorts ot ornaments; juſt fo the lover likes to 
fre his miſtreſs completely adorned ; he is in- 
cetlantly deſirous of adding to her charms. = 

has need of none, to be agreeable in his 
but it is neceffary for him to be — .- 
decorations : this is a new homage he — 
to her merit; an additional pleaſure to that 
which he takes in her perſon. It ſrema 
to him as if nothing 2 pro- 
per place when it does not adorn the object cf 
bis worſhip. 1 
time a ridiculous fight, to behold Emilius fo 
eager to teach Sophia all he knows, without 
conſulting whether it be o her taſte, 
or proper for her to learn. He to her a- 
wer 2 fubject, EA 
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on natural » 8 
and, 131 on every art and ſcience. So- 
phaa is pleaſed with his communicative diſpoſi- 
ton, and endeavours to improve by it. If E- 
milius can but prevail to let him deliver his lef- 
fons to her upon his knees, how great his con- 
tent! He thinks he beholds the heavens opened. 
Yet this ſituation is more uneaſy to the ſcholar 
than to the maſter; and is not at all favourable 
to inſtruction. You know not, in that caſe, 
how to avoid thoſe eyes that are in ſearch of 
> and if to meet, the leſſon 
2223 
The art of thinking is not foreign to 
but they ought only to ſkin the 
ſciences. Sophia — thing ney 
well, but does not retain any great H 
chief progreſs is in ethics, and in things of taſte; 
as to phyũcs, ſhe retains only an imperfeCt idea 
of the general laws and ſyſtem of the world. In 
taking a walk, they fometimes contemplate the 
wonders of nature, and then their pure and in- 
nocent minds dare to raiſe themſelves to the con- 
ſideration of the Supreme Author. They are 
not atraid of him, they jointly expand their hearts 


in his 

What! hall two lovers, in the bloom of 
youth, employ their private meet in talking 
K religion) Shall they ſpend 6 
ing their catechiſm ? Of what uſe is it to de- 

baſe fi There is no doubt but they con- 
verſe on that with its iufion; 
they ſee their own perfections, love one a- 
6— aha 
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to di ſcourſe on the reward of virtue. The fa- 
crifices they offer up at his altar, render it dear 
to them. In the midſt of ſome of their tran- 
ſports, which they are obliged to reſtrain, they 

their tears; tears purer than the dew of 
heaven, tears fo delicious, as to create the moſt 


aches in the oft: however, be is dos. 
ogg oapy monroe eng waar 


iner, 


— — 
Sophia was not at all eaſy in her mind. She 


any 
forry however for her miſtake; her mother gave 


pair it. 
The next day Emilius, labouring under great 
0 : an- 
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is unworthy of a man of honour to abtiſe the 


private, 
may freely indulge before all the world. For 
22 2 well known what decency is capable of 
64 in public; but no one can tell 
« where a perſon will ſtop, who affects to be 
« my and erects himſelf as fole judge 
e of his own whimbfies.” 

As ſoon as the good mother had finiſhed her 
juſt reprimand, which ſhe ſeemed to direct ra- 
ther to me than to my pupil, the withdrew, and 
left me quite ſurpriſe! at her ſingular prudence, 
who looked upon it as nothing to fee a kiſs im- 
preſſed on her daughter's lips in her own pre- 
fence, but ſeemed irightened that ber lover 
ſhould prefume to touch her robe with his lips 
 Inprivare. When I reflect on the abſurdity of 
our maxims, by which real virtue is ever facri- 
ficed to decency, I underſtand why our language 
is much chaſter, in proportion as our hearts are 
more corrupt; and how, it comes that our deal - 
ings are more exact, in proportion as thoſe who 
conduct them are more diſhoneſt. 
| Hence I took an opportunity to make Emilius 
acquainted with fome part of — which 
indeed he ought to have been earlier inſtructed. 
In the courſe of our converſation there occured 
to me a new reflection, which perhaps does the 
greater honour to vHophia, though I took parti- 
cular care not to mention it to her lover. It is 
very clear that this pretended haughtineſs, of 
which ſhe is accuſed, is no more than a precau- 
tion to guard againſt her own weakneſs. Know- 
ing how eaſy her heart W 
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the leaſt ſpark of fire, and endeavours to avoid 
It. SR but thro” 
b She aſſumes that empire over Emi- 
lius, ſhe thinks ſhe has not over Sophia. 
EC EET © bs ee ts. 
ſhe would be leſs Remove that diſſi- 
culty, and you will no girl in the world 
more eaſy and more obliging. Who is more pa- 
tient upon receiving an offence ? Who is more 
afraid of giving one? And does ſhe pictend to 
any thing but to virtue ? Neither is ſhe proud 
of her virtue; ſhe only defires to preferve it; 
_— —y—„—-— — 


to pay her fe- 
ther a vißt. Since ſhe is no longer afraid of 
thoſe ſparks, her reſerve WO Wen is muck 
dimi- 
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the mind of Emilius? Will he be jealous or 
not? This is what we muſt now examine; for 
of this kind co-incide with the main 
deſign of the prefent work. 

I have already ſhewn how in matters depen- 
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miſtruſtful, and ſuſpicious, but delicate, ſenſi- 
© ble, and timorous; he will be ecafter alarmed, 
than provoked ; he will ſtudy more to win his 
miſtreſs, than to intimidate his rival; he will 
remove him, if he can, to ſome diſtance, as an 
obſtacle to his happineſs, without hating him as 
an enemy; if he hates him, it is not for having 
had the preſumption to conteſt a heart with him, 
to which he lays claim, but on account of the 
* 5 He will not be ſo proud 
and unjuit, as to be offended that another ſhould 
enter into a competition with him; fully con- 
vinced that the ri e 
founded — and — 
victory, he will redouble his efforts 1 render 
himſelf amiable, and, in all „ he will 
be crowned with fucceſs. Th — 
phin, white ihe awakens bis ous by fait al2rme, 
knows how to thefe motions, and to 
make him amends for his i : the rivals, 
who were admitted to enter the liſts only to try 
his „ will be ſoon diſcarded. 

But have I ſenſibly wandered? O 
M - I- 
marks of my pupil remaining ? How greatly art 
thou fallen? Where is the youth trained up to 
hardſhip, who defied the rigour of the ſeaſons, 
who inured his body to the fevereſt labour, and 
his mind to the laws of wiſdom; who was in- 
.cceſſible to the miſrepreſentations of prejudice, 
or to the im of paſſion; who loved nothing 
but the truth, who fubmitted to reaſon alone, 
and had no connection with outward objects? 
Lulled at prefent by indolent repoſe, he fuffers 
» their amuſe- 
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Aa noe dur vent es xn ables the 


mingle the tints, that none may be too glaring 
but be properly diffuſed over his work. This 


rule is confirmed 


If you fee that your pupil, in advancing to a- 
nother ſtage, does not expreſs a contempt for 
that which he has quitted, and in contracting 
new habits, ſtill pre ſer ves the old ones; that he 
ever aceuſtoms himſelf to do what is right, with- 
out regard to the time when the practice com- 
menced ; then, and then only, can you be faid 
to have formed his mind, and to kave given the 
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11 
minate. On the contrary he becomes more 
inured to hardſhip ; and he muſt be as robuſt 
as | have — him, to be able to undergo 
— tered 


lodges fix miles from her father's houſe. 
2 diſtance fans the fire of love, and by 
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Yet it is a cruel circumſtance, that we cannot 
1 The ſummer is u- 
begin to diminiſh. 
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15 


[rk 


parts them to the huſbandman. If he 
a a better ploughſhare, he cauſes it to be made af- 
ter his own 3 if he finds a marle- pit, he 

acquaints them with the uſe of it: he frequently 

puts bis hand to the plough himſelf; they are 
Sa. © amazed 


186 EMILIUS; or, Bock v. 
amazed to fee him handle their tools fo dex- 
terouſly ; to fee him trace deeper and 
furrows than they, fow more even, and direct 
the ſlopes and ſhelving beds with greater regula- 
rity. They do not laugh at him as a pretender 
to agriculture, but 
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a powerful neighbour, he protects and recom- 
mends him; if poor people make love, he helps 
to marry them; if a good woman has loſt her 
only child, on whom ſhe dotes, he pays her a 
viſit, and takes ſome pains to alleviate her un- 
eaſineſs. He does not diſdain the company of 
the poor and indigent; he is not in a hurry to 
withdraw from the unfortunate ; he often dines 
with the peaſants whom he fo kindly relieves, 
and even accepts of that favour from thoſe who 
do not want his aſſiſtance; while he is a bene- 
factor to the one, and to the others a friend, he 

continues to behave as their equal. In a word, 


a pecuniary relief. 
directs his ſteps towards the 
of having a glance at 


710 


clapping his hands. 
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96 EMILIUS; , Book v. 
In order to undeceive him, I went to take So- 
;a by the hand, and to ſeal it with my lips, as 
is ſometimes my cuſtom : ſhe drew it back a- 


 bruptly, pronouncing at the ſame time the word 


tion. | 


betrayed herſelf, affec- 
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us an impartial partial hearing. She made no anſwer, 
and thus I ſpoke. 


«© We ſet out yeſterday at four in the after- 
© noon; we were obliged to be here at ſeven, and 
« we generally take more care than is neceſſa- 
« ry, in order to reſt ourſelves when we draw 
near to your houſe. We had already walked 
„ three quarters of the way, when our ears 
« were picrced with doleful lamentations, which 
« proceeded from 2 hollow way in the hill at 
« ſome diſtance from us. We flew towards the 


= Gor Sms. e 


&© man again upon his horſe, but all in vain; 
* at the very leaſt motion, the unfortunate 


„ wretch was in the moſt violent agony : we 
& therefore reſolved to tie the horſe up to a tree 
& in the adjacent wood, and then making a lit- 
© ter of our arms, we carried him as gently as 
« we could, following the directions he gave us 
<< to his houſe. The diſtance was conſiderable, 
s and we were obliged to reſt ſeveral times. 
« At length we arrived, quite ſpent with fa- 
tigue, and to our great ſorrow and ſurpriſe we 
2 dof omar rs pagan drt 
ing, was the very fame who had fo cordial- 
LEP: 
« this neighbourhood. In the confuſion and 
& anxiety we were under, we did not recollect 
« one another till that minute. 
« Mis wile rexdy to be in of > third, was fo 
Vol. III. R « ſhocked 


268 EMILIUS; &, Bock V. 
« ſhocked at ſeeing him home in that 
« condition, that ſhe fell into labour, and was 
4 to bed a few hours after. What was 
2 to be done under theſe circumſtances, in a lone - 
ly cattage, where no aſſiſtance could be ex- 


« pected? Emilius having bethought himſelf of 


« the horſe we had left in the wood, went and 
4 mounted it, then away to town in 
« ſearch of a ſurgeon. He gave the furgeon 
the horſe, and not being able to find a guide 
« time enough, he came back on foot with a 


. 


, 
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« they are more ſacred to me than yours, and I 


e ſhall never renounce them on any account.” 
At theſe words, Sophia, inſtead of making 
anfwer, rofe from her feat, put her arm round 
his neck, kiffed his cheek ; and then extending 
her hand to him with an inimitable grace, ſhe 
faid : Emilius take this hand, ir is thine. Be 
my hutband, and my maſter, whenever thou 
pleaſeſt. I will endeavour to merit the honour 
of being thy wife. | 

Scarce had the embraced him, when the f:- 
ther, charmed with the ſcene, clapped his hands, 
and cried out, again, again: when Sophia, 
without waiting to be preſſed, inftautty gave 
him two kiſſes on the other cheek; but juſt in 
the fame moment, terrified and alarmed at what 


EMILIUS; , Book v. 


prefence affords them relief; one would 
think the ſees into all their complaints. This 
delicate girl is not at all ſhocked, either at the 
naſtineſs or ſtench of the. place; ſhe removes 
both theſe nuiſances without any other aſſiſtance, 
and without any pam or uneaſineſs to the poor 
man and his wife. She, who is ſo nice and fo mo- 
deſtas to be afraid of touching a man's bed with the 
tipof her finger, makesnodi in turning the 
peaſant in his bed, to eaſe bis ſituation. 


200 


They bad not ſeen one another for two days, 
when I entered Emilius apartment in the morn- 


ing, 
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acquaint- 


ſearch of it, and 


— 


purſuit, and 


happineſs to be ſound? Who is 


« this 


- 


„ed wich it? Every body 


uiry. We 
die 


it eſcapes their 


— TWO 


yet 


-- 
* 


* 


:02 EMILIUS; „ BockV. 


* was ſure of promoting m own. By enga- 
4 on thy account in this uſeful purſuit, 
ds em.» ro bed. 
LO 
« wiſdom conſiſts in inactive. Of 


<< grows, we run great ri 
1 
4 it is not every that underſtands — 
« dom of inaCtion. and unc aſy, from 
28 ardent defire of felicity, we prefer being 
** miſtaken, rather than not being bufied in the 
inquiry; and when once we depart from the 
place where poſlbly it may be found, we are 
e ever afterwards bewildered. 
„ With the fame ignorance, I ſtudied to a- 
« void the fame miſtake. Undertaking the care 
«© of thee, I refolved not to take an uſcleſs ſtep, 
« and to prevent thee from doing it, I confined 
re nature, wait 
« ing till it led me into that of happineſs. I 
<< found that they had the me path, and that, 
„ unknown to me, I had diligently purſued it. 
* Be than ay wheels any judge; I ſhall 


« life; thou baſt enjoyed a 
« which thou haſt been favoured by nature. Of 


* thoſe evils to which it rendered thee ſubject, 
% and 


” 
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„ and from which I could have preſerved thee, 
thou haſt felt none but ſuch as were likely to 
4 inure thee to other hardſhips. Thou haſt ſuf 
e fered none but ſuch as were neceſſary to en- 
2 evils. Thou haſt 
6 a ſtranger to ſlavery, and irkſome con - 
c  ftraint. Bleſſed with freedom and content, 
= os 2 
and man ne- 
+ grew wicked. Let 


to thy lateſt days; I am not at all afraid that my 
66 honeſt friend will ever recal it to mind, wuh- 


permit. 
dip thy mind into the 

s river Styx, —— — 
« invulnerable; lo, a new enemy is ſtarted up, 
«© whom thou haſt not 1 
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. hilated. Man, by his deſires, is made de- 
«© pendent on a thouſand things; while of him - 
6 ſelf he is quite independent, even on his own 
« exiſtence; the more he increaſes his attach - 
linken his anxieti 


« Every thing 3 
«© whatever we love, will ſooner or later be torn 


« from us; yet we fix our attentions to it, as if 


«© her acc 
n 
& he alive at this inſtant? Nature 
es thee ſubject to one death only; 
e teſt thyſelf to a ſecond. 


+ fible to be otherwiſe, when thou haſt no other 
&« law than thy unruly defires: if thou canſt not 
t ſubmit to privations that are involuntary, how 
« wilt thou be able freely to impoſe them on 
yiclf? How wilt thou leam to facrifice thy 
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& Thou who wouldeſt never more ſet eyes upon 
« him who appriſed thee of the death of thy 
© miſtreſs, how ſhouldeft thou behold the per - 
* fon who would deprive thee of her when li- 
« ving; who would dare to fay, the is dead in re- 
« gardto thee ; virtue parts thee from her? Thou 

« fayeft thou muſtlive with ber, let what will hap- 
% pen; whether Sophia be married or not, whe- 
« ther thou art free or not, whether ſhe loves or 
% hates thee, whether thou haſt a permiſſion or 
„ refuſal; it does not fignify, thou art determi- 
ned to have her, thou muſt poſſeſs her at any 
« price whatever. I would willingly know, 
«© what crime is it that will ſtop a man, who 
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offer 
14515 


1 


« bility of obtaining | 
« tion; and a wiſh without hope never creates 
„ uneaſineſs. A beggar is not tormented with 

Vor. I. S A the 


„ 4 * 
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210 EMILIUS; ., Bock V. 
the deſire of being a king; a king does not 

7 wiſh to be a Deity, till he no longer fancies 

« himſelf to be a man. 

« Pride is the ſource of our greateſt evils; 

but the ſage is always rendered moderate by 
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time that it ificati 

Dubious, uneaſy, and folicitous to diſcover 
my intention, inſtead of making me an anſwer, he 
aſks me a queſtion, but with ſome apprehenſion. 
What muſt I do? faid he to me, almoſt trem- 
bling, and without daring to raiſe his eyes from 
the ground. What muſt you do? replied I, in 
a very reſolute tone: You muſt quit i 


bemence. Quit Sophia! 
be a traitor, a villain, a 
What! replied I, 1 


« hkving, let his ſituation be what it will, can 

& be happier than you have been theſe three 

c months? If you think he can, I would have 

« you undeceive yourſelt. mas 1" -* 
| «c 


— 
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« ſted the pleaſures of life, have enjoyed 
« its utmoſt happineſs. There is nothing fape- 
4 rior to what you have felt. Senſual 
« is tranſitory and flecting ; there the heart 1s 
* 2 diſappointed. You have enjoyed more 

in expectation, than ever you will in reality. 
« The imagination adorns the objeRt — 
«© but poſſeſſion ſtrips it of its borrowed orna- 
* ments. Except the fole felf-exiflene ng, 
* ing is beautiful, but that which is ſo on- 
* ly i — oe ory Snob cbr 


4 The time, b 
* count, was fliding away during g your deliri- 
Zum. The fummer 


is. gone, and 
Een were we able to continue 
© eas welt 6. > cas 2 Gain. ic want eat he 
« fuffered. We ſhould be obliged, againſt our 
will, to change our manner of living; our 
« preſent method of viſting can be of no long- 
er continuance. I fee, by the 1 
s > 


own. defires, have fuggeſted to you a 

a 2 for avoiding the ſnow, and 
* 9 ˖˙ 4 
8 3 „ with- 


winter is 


| 
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6 well weighed the duties of both: by ma- 
ing the head of a family, you be- 
come a member of the ſtate; and do you un- 
* derſtand what is meant by ſuch a member? 
do you know the nature of laws, and govern- 
« ment, and your duty to your country? are 
« you ſenſible at what price you are permitted 
% to live, and for whom you ought to facrifice 
« your life? you imagine you have learned e- 
| « 
voy 


—_ 2. r — 


216 


EMILIUS; . Book V. 


« boaſt of in her eye, and you may aſk her hand, 
not as a favour, but as a reward of your con- 


happineſs which is intended for him? would 
not it be ſcorning the hand that was offered him, 
to delay accepting of it? what occalion has he 
to abſent himſelf from her, to learn his duty ? 


% 
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= able to live without his miſtreſs; but a huſ- 


order to travel but I have already 

on the reader's i and there- 
fs for ence I hall cur it hoot, in order to ſi 
niſh my narrative. Will Emilius dare to ſhew 
the fame affurance at the feet of his miſtreſs, as 
lere de will; his very af For my part, I be- 
proof of 


crime in leaving her, 6 
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if I do ing it back to 
— altered, not bring it to 
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226 EMILIUS; , BookV. 
the times, though it be chiefly in the way of 
narrative, than we meet with in our modern 


hiſtorians, who overload their writings with por- 
t:aits and charadders. Tacitus bas kft us a 


Cn Tots of tn Grit os 
the the Romans, the Gauls, and 
the Perßans, than any of us can have of our 


— —— 
nother, thoſe national differences which were 
termacly f> Rubing, eye w vanith. In an- 
was more ĩncloſed 


ITaxrarrsE of Ebucarrtox. 


ſeparation between the different countries of Eu- 


rope alone, than there is at 


preſent in the whole 


45 


looked 


ancient nations 


to this, that the 


upon themſelves rather as Autoc hie bones, or ori- 


Add 


reſpective countries : 
poſſcthon, that 


natives of their 


1 


2 


they had 
dp + 


fo long in 
all accounts of the diſtant 
i in thoſe 


been 


n 


— 


their figure, and much 


RES Banda 


differently degenerated in 


their 


fo i 


Hence it is, that the ancient diviſions of ra- 
* together with the qualities of air 
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This is the reaſons why there is al · 
ways ſuch a concourſe of foreigners at Rome, at 
Paris, and at London. It is in great capi 
that human blood is eaſieſt to 


the chief object of curious perſons ; the latter is 

to them an adventitious concern. — 2 
improve in muſt act the 

reverſe. 2 fs onto coi 
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ceffary; for there is fo much honour in this 
« ſtate of life, as to ruin and exhauſt thoſe who 
. devote themſelves to it. I confeſs they are 
not all ruined; for it is now become i . 
« bly the cuſtom to grow rich in this, as well 
<< as in other But I jon, were 
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4 love, and of gaining appetite and health by 
our daily labour. Thoſe troubleſome offices 
« you have been mentioning, I will have nothing 
« to do with. My whole eſtate ſhall be a little 
«© farm in ſome corner of the world. All my 
ic avarice and ambition ſhall be to improve it; 
there I ſhall live without care, or inquietude. 
* Give me Sophy and a farm, and 1 ſhall be as. 
«© rich as Crœſus.“ 

4 Yes, my friend, (I ſhall reply,) it is ſuſh- 
« cient for the happineſs of a wiſe man, to 
have a wiſe and a farm of his own. But theſe 
* weaſuces, theugh very mederate, are nor fo 
6 Common 258 1 s The moſt difficult 
« of the two we have diſcovered for you; let us 
* come to the other. 


in what part of the world would you chute 
« it? In what corner of the earth could you ſay, 
Here L am. maſter of my own perſon, and of 
ſpot of land? The places where riches 


* 
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opu- 


11 


4 


1 


ſpacious high way ? But if you have ſuffi- 
« cient credit to guard againſt all theſe incon- 
«© veniences, you may — — your 
« riches, for this is no more di than the 
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c render happy: but let us try to carry it 
= io cnn s 
* to you: let us devote the two years we have 
6 allotted to our foreign travels, in chuſing a 
« proper retreat in fome part of Europe, where 
may live contentedly with your family, 

deſcribed. 


cc 51 and ſubmit to the law 
« of neceſhty.” 
I queſtion whether all my readers will be able 
to the drift of this inquiry; but this I 
know, that if Emilius, after having vaniſhed his 


in the diſcuſſion, and to make him anfwer theſe 
two queſtions, Of what ation it it to me ? 
nd what good can 1 do # e have rendered our 
Emilius capable of giving » reply . 

| The r 
of education, to the maxims which we 


ee. 


iy imbibed, and eſpecialiy to the of 
authors, who are ever up the to 
which they pay but little while they are 
thinking of their own ĩ concerning which 


they are filent. Now, as the common people 
have not the beſtowing of proſeſſorſhips, pen- 
ſions, and places in the academies, you may 
judge how the rights are ſupported by thoſe au- 
thors. I have taken care that this ſhould be no 
ſort of difficulty to Emilius: he fcarce under- 
ſtands the nature of government; the only arti- 
„ 
” 4 
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his deſign is not to write books; and if ever he 
takes pen in hand, it is not to pay his court to 
igher powers, but to eſtabliſh the rights of hu- 
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ment poſſible, it would be fuſficient for it to be 
neceſſary and undefeafible, to prevent its being 
ON IEEE the ſupreme authority is 
* 
We ſhall further examame, whether, without 
violating the ſocial compact, the heads of the 
thing more miniſters people, 
when the have dane carts te rs 
tion of the laws? Whether thoſe heads or chicks 
de not accountable to the people for their admi- 
niſtration, and ſubject to the hws DIY 
have undertaken to fee obſerved? 


| whether it be ealy for « great poople c be their 
— the Romans were not a great peo- 
\ hers be fr the gol of mankind, thr 
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We ſhall 


fem or 


* Take notice, that I mean to ſpeak here only of the fu- 
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to that of the cigizens, we ſhall conclude, that 
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© It will abate as ſoon as come to have chil- 
« dren, and then you have the character 
« of a prudent man, and be a good father of a 
« family. Befote you went abroad, I forcfaw 
4 the eſſect of your travels; I knew, that upon 
* 2 nearer view of our 1 
* would be very far from 
«© a confidence which 
js in vain we afpire at hi ie pro- 
A tection of the Jaws. Laus! where are they 
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« fions, and to facrifice his private i to 
«+ that of the community. It is not tine that 
| « he receives no benefir from the laws; they 
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6s him to conquer 
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« he made a , and the moſt 
«< of affetion to be converted into a ? it is 
Weds motors 2 — 2 | 
ture knows no other. 2. 
«© but cannot 
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« it to derive from dull reſtraint a force which 
« it could not receive from its own charms? No, 
« my children; in the matrimonial ſtate the 
e hearts are tied, but the bodies are free. You 
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228 is permitted to 
« late — but neither of you i 
obliged to go againſt inclination in comply- 
ä 6 
it be therefore true, my dear Emilius, chat 
you would willingly continue in the charac- 
a 222 let her be always 
her own; be a fortunate, 
« lover; obtain all from aifec- 
es tion, and exact from duty; and let 
the ſmalleſt favours be always conſidered, not 
<< as a matter of right, but as a gracious indul- 
« gence. I am ſenſible that avoids 
« formal conceſſions, and requires to be fubdu- 
* ed; but can a true lover, who has any deli- 
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5 nat to conceive her meaning. But I 
1 and therefore taking Sophia a 
lierle aßide, I ſpoke to her in the following man- 


ner: 
« I perceive (faid I the reaſon of this capri- 
* crous behaviour: 2 fr 
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« 1 muſt explain to you, my dear child, the 
22 Perhaps 
looked on it only as a contrivance to huſ- 

as your in order to render them 
228285 O Sophy! there was another 
5 more worthy of my atten- 
Emilius your huſband, he 

3 it is your buſineſs 
edi, trad: ws abies ho 
© ture. When the wife reſembles Sophia, it 
« is proper the huſband ſhould be under her di- 
erection and influence; and this is alſo a law 
of nature: it was with a vicw of giving you 


as great an authority over his heart, as the ſu- 
* of his fex gives him over your per- 
2 = that I appointed you the directreſs of his 


« pleaſures. It will coſt you ſome painful de- 
„ nials, but you will have the command of him, 
«© if you know how to command yourſelf; and 
„ what has paſſed already, convinces me, that 
„ this moſt difficult art is not aka - 
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will be his wife and his friend; 


B IE at the 
„ expence of his happineſs; conſult 
% own. You muſt not expect diſguſt, nor check | 
<« defire; you are not to refuſe, 
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in her preſence to che bridegroom; © You muſt 
« ſubmit to the yoke you have laid on your 
« on ſhoulders. Endeavour to merit its being 
« made light to you. Eſpecially, facrifice to 
222982 and do not imagine to make 

6 yourſelf more amiable by appearing offended.” 
| TIS prace was —-34u• and the 
reader may eaſily gueſs the conditions. The 
treaty was ügned by a kiſs; after which I aid to 
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A his children, i. 366. 


Academies ave public ſchools of i. 382. 

Accent, whether we ſhould glory in none, i. 93. 
What the French ſubſtitute in the room of it, 34. 
Children have Ve 1. little, 255. 

Achilles, allegorv his immerfion into the Styx, i. 24. 
In — — manner deprived of the merit of valour, 42. 

Activity, redundant in children, and defective old 


men, i. 7. 
Jara 4 of the Daunians, ili. 257. y 
Xffettation of talking talking modeſtly before children, not 
right, id. 28. 


Af ronts, diſhonourable, whoſe buſineſs it is to obtain 
ſatis/aQion for them, ih. 87. 

Age of ftrength, i. 289. ahnen employed, n 
Great age, 43. 

Agrigentines, great builders, I. 303. 

Ajax, would have been afraid of Achilles, and bid de- 
ſtance to Jupiter, it. 101. 

Album of the German travellers, iii. 325. 

Alcinous, iii. 49. | 

rlexander coußdent in virtue, i. 268. Apphing his 
ſea} to the mouth of his favourite, ii. 247. 

Ali-nents, ſolid, are more nouriſming than liquid, i. 5 r. 
of the itive ſtate of mankind, 26s. 

Amatus Luſitanus, ii. 142. 

Anal:yy, grammatical, children conform to it better 
than we, i. 79. 

Anaiyſts, method, i. 302. 

Auci ati, the ſource of pure literature, tt. 294. 

Aug les of vijicn, now they deceive us, i. 235. 

Animals have all ſome education, i. 60. Sleep more in 
winter than in ſummer, 210. 

Anfever made to Lewis XV. ii. 283. 
| Anthrn- 


of towns, fooliſhly ingenious, i. 343. 
nar, i. 63." 
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Authors, their converſation more inſtructive than their 
writings, Ii. 291. N 
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Catiline, ii. 170. 


Cato, the cenſor, educated his children from their in - 
fancy, i. 28. Uticenſis, ©. 269. 

Cefar, ii. 169. 

Chaſe, its utility relative to education, ii. 243. 


Chardin, Sir John, quoted, i. 206. 
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er hatred for his rival than affection for his miſtrefs, 


Gaming, the refource of the indolent, ii. 303. 

Gamres, the mildeft people in the world, i. 266. 

Genevun, the inhabitants of that city would not be free 
at preſent, if they had not been able to walk bare- 
footed, i. 233. | | 


firſt leſſuns therein, 303. | 
Geometry, whether it be true that children learn it, i. 
159. Our manner of teaching it depends as much on 
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IND E X. 
1domeneus (another) an object of Emilius's inquiry, 


ings into vices, it. 22. 
Imitation, the foundation of the beautiful in the polite 


Ireigefton!y how to prevent children from having any 


—_ — aan, K-52 What it is owing 
to, 


Ink, i what manner it is made, i. 328. Adraatege 
of knowing that, 33 | 


ture, it. 9. 
AS; wundaniank, the great number of them 


, a Choice ä — 
1 Se ought g ſubjects 3 


„, Emilius's, i. 373. 
Lie of fact and right, i. 144. Neither of them is natu- 
ral to children, 15. etc. : 
» a governor in looking after a uſeleſs life, 2 


I D E a 

that time whicu he had deſigned to ſpend in enhan- 

cing its value, i. 39. At what time that of the indi- 

vidual properly commenceth, 91. We ought to let 
children enjoy the pleaſure of it, 92. Old men regret 
the Joſs of it more than young ones, 100. A hardy 

life increaſes the number of agreeable ſenſations, 211. 

Human life, its greateſt dangers are in the begin- 

ning, 92. Short in many reſpects, it. 3. Particular 
lives preſerable to hiſtory, 65. 

Litharge, i. 358. 

To live, what is meant by it, i. 14. 

Locke, Mr. is againſt giving drugs to children, i. 43. 
Examination of his maxim, that we muſt reaf. fn with 
them, 116. His manner of making a child gene- 
rous, 149. He is for having children learn to read 
with dice, 1971. Inconfiſtency of this author in re- 
gard to their drinking, 208. What trade ke is for 
having his gentleman learn, 365. Recommends the 
ſrudyme the nature of ſpirits before that of bodies, 
i. 97. Proved againſt him that matter is iscapable 
_ of thinking, x50. At what time he has done with 

„ his pupil, i. 5. 

1 i. 356. 

ophags, i. 7. 

| 2 return, it. 22, 13. Sees better than we, 

| es our inclinations, ib. Paſſions with 

es paſfions, ©. 8. Al- 

e » our U. 

ways and conformable to order, g. What fort 
of fpring from it, 10. Why it is never fa- 
tisfied, 11. What ſort of paſſions ariſe from it, ib. 
Becomes pride in great ſoula, vanity in little ones, 13. 
How it is transformed into a virtue, go. A very e- 
quitable ſentiment, iii. x75. 

Lucretia, ii. 172. 

Lydians, in what manner they Grerted their hunger, 
i. 272. | 


ib. 


M 
Machines, the great number of them frighten boys, 
— — 315. We ſhould make 


of them, we find no reſource within ourſelves, 316. 
Marias, meaning Ow = ni. 2439. Three 
Ca wills 


wills eſſentially different in the perſon of the magi- 


ſtrate, 2571. | 
Man, by what means he forgets to die, i. 43. 


woman, 173. 
Mankind, why I mention them fo 


Manners, how they may be reformed, i. 21. How a 
bk 190. N 4 


| nts, ii. 252. Diſpro 
marriages, the cauſe thereof, wi. 117. 
on what they depend, 6. 


INDE Xx 
Materialifm, its abſurdity, ii. 149. | 1 
Materials/ts, their chĩmerical diſtinctions, ii. 129. Their 
reaſoning to that of a deaf perſon, 151. 
Matter, its natural ſtate, ii. 134. Is incapable of think- 
ing, 144, 150. 
Maxim of behaviour in regard to children, i. 73. 
Maxims relatingto pity, ii. 30. 1 
Meagre diet becomes heating by the ſeaſoning, i. 5 
Meafures, new, i. 242. 
Melancholy, a friend to pleaſure, ii. 42. 
Memory, children have no real memory, i. 159. How 
the kind of memory which they have is cultiwated, 
170. 
Menalippe, a tragedy written by Euripides, ii. 103. 
Meridian, to trace, i. 306. An adventure which it oc» 
caſioned, 307. 
Metals choſen as a mean term for exchange, i. 346. 
 Methid of learning the ſciences with lefs facility would 
be uſeful, i. 317. = 
Milk, whether it be indifferent to chufe the mother's 
milk, or that cf a nurſe, i. 20. Is ferous at firſt, 
and grows afterwards coniiſtent, 47. Is a vegetable 
ſubſtance, 49. Curcles always in the ſtomach, 30. 
Miſery of man renders him humane, ii. 26. - 
Mifhonaries, ii. 209. 
Monarch y, what, iii. 254. Snitable to great if 
255. Suſceptible of partition, ib. Example, 26. 
loney, why invented, i. 343. 1s only the means of 
comparing, ih. Every thing may be uſed as money, 
346. Why ſtamped, 15. Its nſe, ib. The moral 
=P this invention cannut be explained to chil- 
n, #6. 
M:nkeys of Laban, ii. 99. 
Montagne quoted, i. 203, 214. 
Mont<c/quien quoted, iii. 238. 
Mean, the clouds paſſing over it make it ſeem to 
move in a contrary direction, i. 380. 
Morality, the manner of teaching it to children, i. 116. 
The only moral leſſon ſuitable to children, 152. Mo- 
rality and politics ought not to be treated ſeparately, 
i. 56. The moral of fables examined, i. 177. The 
moral of fables ought not to be expreſſed, ii. 81. 


Morocco, what Montague fays of one of its kings, i. 
Ce 2 Motion, 


N 
Nations, each have their particular character, iii. 223. 


ow, 14. Her progreſs in diſplaying the power 
of the ſex, 23. The nature of man, i. 4. The Di- 


ieuwentyt, n. 43. My N | N 
bt, the cauſe of its ſtriking us with terror, i. 221. 
remedy againſt this fright, 224. An | 


Nurſe, the beſt, who is agreeable to the man- midwife, 
46. Choice of one, 47. Ought to be the governante 
of her foſter fon, 43. Should not change her manner 


„ * „ A ion which they ne- 
glect, ib. They make uſe of too many fuperfluors 
words to children, 78. Gi; 


—— I — 1 m9 ne ourſelves, 
Ode t | 
of engaging the — — - * oy 2 Px 29 
intellectual, are not adapted to the capacity of youth, 
H. 59. 


. 


Cmpbale, iii. 13. | 
Opinion, what we are to do to reign by it, i. 362. To 


prevent a pupil from being ſwayed by opinion, he 
. ERtabliſh- 


time for exhibiting.a view of it to a young man, it. 56. 
Source of all its contradictions, 57. Raſhneſs in 

Org 2b Redet — and diſagreeable neceffity 
why ſo near each other, it. 18. 

Orpheus, it. 183. 

Ottoman family, ancient cuſtom of thoſe princes, i. 375. 

Ovid quoted, i. 87. iii. 85. 


= | 
Paganiſm, its abominable deities, ii. 272. 
Pain, man ought tc accuſtom himſelf to it, i. 89, 
100. How it loſes its ſharpneſs in regard to children, 
213. | 
| Palaces, theiruſek flueſs, it. 302. Their inconvenien- 


ces, ih. | 
Pa ntaloor:, how he comes to be diſagreeable, i. 2 
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i. 55. 
Peter the Great, ii. 374. | 
Petulance of children, what it is owing to, i. 68, 122. 
Philoctes, iu. 237. | | 
3 Great, his hiſtory, 
. 1 | 


Phil>fophers, who are they, ii. 124. Cauſe of the di- 
_ verſity of their ſentiments, x25. Are not intereſted in 


diſcovering the truth, x26. Their only object, ib. 
Their whimfical ſyſtems, 142, 143, 130, 173- * 


hs. 


IN DEX. 
Philoſophy reduced to maxima, the reſult of 


_— Modern, of its moſt frequent miſtakes, 


philoſopby, its firſt leon, i. 
Syſtem of phyſics, what good for, 7. — 
L 


fon, 318. 
„ it. 44. 

Pity, in what manner it acts upon the mind, ii. 29. It 

— — and why, 16. In what mannerit 

is prevent degenerating 91. 

Plan laid down by the author, L. 33. 

Plato, bis imaginary juſt man, ii. 226. His manner of · 
travelling was on foot, iii. 130. Why he allotted the 
fame exerciſes to women as to men in his republic, 

| 17. 

Phaſure, its death, ii. 317. 

Plebeians obtained the the conſulate by means of s woman, 


wm. r. 
Plutarch, ii. 158. 


Pi il. 174. 
Pahang, v6. i. 37. 


Foul Serrko, what it fignifies among the Mahometans, 
Poe of th fr, in what manner children forward it, 


Prucr, ſuperfluous, in man, the cauſe of his miſery, i. 


. the meaning of this word in politics, iii. 240. 

Press, Emilius's, — — 1 pu- 
pi, nd of Sophia, and a mediator of the ir 

759, etc. Glories in this employment, and men- 

tions ali its agreeable circumſtances, i. Travels 
with Emilius; brings him back to Sophia; bas tbe 
pleaſure oi ſeeing them married, and ſpends the re- 
maincer of his days with them in quiet. See Emilius 
and Sophia. 

Preceptors, common, their too great ſeverity to young 

girls, wt. 42. marches Sewn v0 bans fave” hour 4 

pupils, upon their coming to maturity, 177. * 
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in relation to the liberty of man, 
what manner juſtified, 158. and 


be unknown to children, i. 125, 


? 2 2549" uss, 2 
at reſpect, i. 
Puni/hment ought to 


by = 
different 
4s. — win bane — 
_ years old, _ In what manner he may be render- 
ed capable of perception, memory, and reaſoning, 
x83. 49 187. 
Ought to think he is following in followi 


nconveniency in his 


I 


| „Emilius' j that life, 
| Hr, . 


, i 


Daeltian, by which rid of the impertinent 
— wr Ano oa, 
to it, it. 29. 
Ee, quoted: | att 
Races of extinct or degenerate in cities, i. 53. 
— 1 
ad, manner of teaching children to read, i. 181. 


22 + Moog may 
en conceive a diſtaſte it, 127. Reaſon, 
ſenſitive, 201. — — ih. 

Reaſoning, what foot, is thet of children, i. x60. As 
lou a>ihe ming —ͤ—— to frrm ideas, every judg- 

ment then is reaſoning, 386. 
Refratiion, i. 386. 


| Refuſals, not to de laviſh of them, and never to een 
_ — 


, facial, how they ought tobe Gewn to chif- 
dren, i. 336. 
„choice of one for Emilius, ii. 107. Ought 
not to be taught as an object of melancholy and re- 
ſtraint, ini. 52. Its efficacy in hindering evil, and 
good, ii. 228. 33 
» 205. 
n. 275. 


, rural, compared to a grand entertainment, i. 


349. 
Reprimand which the authcr received from a juggkr 
Republic (Piney . iſe, 
&c 's) is not a treatiſe, i. 9. 

What it is, . bs what manner * edu- 
cated therein, x 
. 
him, i. 37. Reduced to poverty. 387. 
36 Wy Chg: © of. Wet ep 


ration, ib. 


Small. 


Salam, 


obvious to the capacity of a child, i. 33 
210. The way to regulate its du- 


Socrates, ii. 2 


Sophie, the — 245 
| d 


in 


ilius, iij. 6. Her cha- 
rafter, 


: 
| 
: 
: 
, 
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Static, the firſt leſſom in that ſrience, i. 315. 
Studies, 
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at his departure, 220. Emilius, upon his return, mar- 
ries her, 276. Becomes pregnant, 287. 

Sovereign, ſigniſ cation of this word in politics, iii. 243. 

Soul of man, its immateriality proved, ii. 159. I cannot 
imagine ſuch a being can periſh, 160. | 

Spaniards, their manner of travelling, iii. 225. 


E 2 the — that — — had for women, iii. 87. 


partans, broug e way of unlucky boys, were 
not the — — when they came of age, i. 187. 
Spect᷑acie of the world, to what compared, ii. 58. 
Spbere, armillary, an ill contrived machine, i. 302. 
Spider, what kind of children are afraid of them, i. 62. 
Spirit, how this word is underſtood by the vulgar aud 
children, is. 98. Its original meaning, ib. 


Spirits of a child ought to be exhaled at firſt, and af- 
terwards 


retained and compreffed, i. 135. 
Spontancity is not applicable to unorganiſcd matter, ii. 


134. 

State of nature, in leaving it, we compel our fellow- 
creatures to leave it alſo, i. 335. What occupation 
comes neareſt the ſtate of nature, 360. State of na- 
e 

the advantages of both, 106. 


whether any are to be performed only by the 
eye, i. 164. Whether there are any proper for chil- 


dren, 168. Studies, too much encou- 


—— - ——_— — 
- 


+1 
. 


Douch, the improvement of this ſenſe, i. 219. Its judg- 
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ancients, i. 370. 


manner his ſon ruled all Greece, 


Fine, it is mach worſe to loſe it, by making an ill uſe 
of it, than by fitting til, 1. 137. 

Toilette, what the abuſe of it is owing to, ik. 41. 

Tocks, or inflruments, the more ingenious they are, 

the more our organs become rude and imperſect, i. 


316. | 
PFongue, French. (See Language,) ii. 252. 


ments limited and certain, 230. How it is capable 
of ſupplying the fight, 219. and the hearing, 233. 


—— to de under n 231. 
What renders it uſeleſs to young „ 258. Why 
they ought to make but ſhort ſtay m great towns, 263. 


Treaſure of St Mark at Venice; what it it wants, i. 202. 

Truth ought to coſt a child ſome trouble to learn, in 

order to fix it in his mind, i. 200. When can we 

without riſk infiſt on a child's telling it, 198. 

Turenne, Marſhal, a fpecimen of his good nature, . 
68. and of his weakneſs, 10. 


V 

Falerius Maximus quated, i. 88. 

Vanity, diſagreeable conſcquences of the * 
of this paſſion i in Finilius, i- 310. 

Farrs quoted, i. r3. 5 

Venice, why that government is adored by the people, | 
ii. 246. 

Vire, there is not one in the human heart, but you can 
tell in what manner it entered, i. 123. 

Vigour of mind, how acquired, i. 358. 

Village, the way to ſpend un agreeable life there, i n. 302. 

Viek-nce «fed to women, very common in the Greek 
and Jewiſh antiquities, iii. 12. More rare in our 
times, and why, 

Virgil, the mot — verſe in that poet, ii. 31. 
Virginity, importance of preferving it a long time, I. 

| 16, 27, 18. Dir. ons in regard to it, th. | 

Virtue compared to Protcus in the fable, iii. 68. Is not 
2 the cauſe of love than to the other 

D d 3 privi- 


- 


Fgence, U. 144. etc. 
Vocabulary of a child ought to be ſhort, i. 87. 


Vice, how many forts a man has, i. 255. 


; 321. Mſtance 
intelligible to them, 325 
1 * 
FFarnings 1 it roper to * 
* | — — . — | 
Weakneſs, what that . It is 
that which renders him ſociable, ii. 25. 
Weaning, time and manner of weaning chileren, i. 76. 
Wearineſs, what it is owing to, ii. 44. 
Wine, we are not naturally fond of it, i. 261. Mixed 
with litharge is poifon; i. 329. Way to detect this, 
_ adulteraticn, 329, etc. 8 
Wiſfdem, human, in what it conſiſts, i. gs. ii. 22. 
# itty fayings, the way to hit upon them, i. 254. | 
Woman confidered as an imperfe@ man, ii. 6. In ma- 
ny reſpects is no more than a great child, ib. 
Women, the earlieſt part of our education is owing to 
them, i. 2, 3. They no jonger chuſe to be nurſes or 
mothers, 19, 23. What kind of addreſs they like in 
the men, 352. Inquiry into the rehtions and differ- 
ences between their fez and ours, in. 6, ec. In 
what reſpe cts they are men, ib. Their deſtination, 
7. Their arms to conquer man, 8. Glory in their 
„ II. AR as ſuch all their lives, 13. What 
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Wards, a child ought to learn none but ſuch as he 
derſtands, i. 83. The only thing we teach children, 
x61. Difficulty of giving them always the ſame 


Young people, debauched by times, are obdurate and 
cruel, ii. 24. Character of thoſe who have long pre- 
ſerved their innocence, x5. Why they ſometimes 
appear inſenſible, though they are not fo, 38. In- 
W 

y. 

Young man, objects which ought to be exhibited to his 
view at a certain age, i. 318. it. 31. Example, ii. 
47, 48. Ought to entertain a g opinion of thoſe 
he lives with, 38. Ought to each individual, 
but to deſpiſe the multitude, 59. 

Young women, their arts to avoid nurfing their chil 

i. 
dren, i. 29. Yautl 


| N D 
Tauth, of it approach, ii. 
— 31 > 
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Zurich, in what manner the counſellors of that city are- 
admitted, i. 377. 
Zeno, it. 247. 


FINIS. 


